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AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 
that I am devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 





oney Bee, sent post paid, for 50 | 


rade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for | 


reeding. 
For further particulars address, 
AARON BENEDICT, 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 








@& Who wish to learn how to more than C4 


S DOUBLE THEIR PROFITS 


From their Bees, = 
<= — | 
a Should send 25 cents for a copy of = 

6é . . 
=a “* Money in the Apiary,’’ 3 
= A little work on practical bee-cul- pg 
4 ture, just issued, 
f——| 43> Runs no patent hive, nor other = 
humbug. Tells what todo; when and } 
how to do it to insure success. Send Er 


for it now, before laying plans for an-@ 
other seasons’ work. — 

Address HERBERT A. BURCH, 
Qn feb tf South Haven, Mich, 


Imported Bees ! 


AVING sold all our colonies with Imported 

Queens this spring, we have determined to 

continue the importation of bees on a larger scale 
than ever. We therefore offer 


IMPORTED QUEENS 


From the best districts of Italy, during the season 
of 1875, 


I ERS ie casenacdosvedesocesead $10.00 
a two oe 


LA 








Remember that we pay to the Italian breeders 
thirty per cent. more than the regular price, to 
secure none but young, good, prolific, queens. 
Remember, also, that we are the only regular 
Importers of Italian Bees in America. 

£ead for circular to 

CH, DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, I], 





Italian Queens. 


HOICE ITALIAN QUEENS reared in 
full colonies after June ist, at the fol- 
lowing prices, viz: Tested Queens, $5.00 


each ; warranted, $3 each; 5 or over, $2.50 
M _ W.D. WRIGHT 
Knowersville, Albany Co., N.Y. 


each. 
may-tf. 


THE I. X. L. BEE-HIVE 


Patented by J. & W. Barnes, April 2ist, 1874, 
Is constructed upon an entirely new principal, 
obviating all the objections to side and top-open- 
ing hives, and embraces valuable improvements 
over all others. It is simple and cheap; as nearly 
moth proof as a hive can be made, and is a per- 
fect a from robber bees; can be thor- 
oughly examined in one minute; yields the largest 
= cent. of surplus honey; the brood and surplus 

oney frames examined or removed independent 
of each other. Ventilation perfect. Approved 
by every practical bee-keeper. Took first premi- 
um at the Iowa and Missouri State Fairs of 1874 
(these being the only State Fairs at which it was 
exhibited) and at all County Fairs where exhib- 
ited, over the best Hives in use. 


PRICES: 
Single Hive, - - - - - —- +--+ - = - $40 
Wholesale, perdoz., - - - - = - - - 36.00 
Individual right and Sample HIve, - - - - 9.00 
Colony of Italian bees, with tested Queen, 15.00 


Queens subject to a discount later in the sea- 


son. 

Address BARNES & TALBOT, Centerville, 
Appanoose Co., lowa, for queens and bees; also 
for hives and territory in State of Iowa. 

For hives and territory in other States, address 
Josiah Barnes, Centerville, lowa, or Wm. Barnes, 
St. Louis, Mo., care of H. B. Poorman & Co., 912 
North Second St. 

Send for book of instruction, price 25 cents. 

Read what L. C. Waite, corresponding editor 
of the National Bee Journal, says: 

I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-hive, recently 
patented by J. & W. Barnes,and can truthfully say, 
that it is one of the few Patent Hives that is 
really good. It is simple, easily made and isa 
No. lhive. I would therefore recommend it to 
bee-keepers generally. L. C. WAITE, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

All bee-keepers visiting Centerville, are request- 
ed to visit our apiary. apl-tf 


MELROSE APIARY 


R. W. HARRISON, 
Practical Apiarian & Breeder of Iralian Bees, 


AM prepared to furnish Pure Queens, from 
imported mothers, tested, at the following 
prices: 





SE MOEN, 5... ceincawnnenesssosneeese tees $ 3.00 
Six Ml oe ae RR ee baenb ned seueeeaReken 16.50 
TR" bia Jeeed.cs alvsabeeneepaenesaan 30.00 


Colonies in shipping boxes, eight frames, 12x12 
in., with Queen from imported mother, delivered 
at nearest express office, (purity and safe arrival 

uaranteed,) for $10.00; in American hives, for 

14.00. Address R. W. HARRISON, 
june3m Melrose, Rockingham Co., Va. 


FINWN’S 


Porous, Double-Walled Bee Hive! 


rJNUE last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely 
every time on their summer stands. Circular 
of testimonials free. Agents wanted. For 
recommendations, see American Bee Journal fot 
December. Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., Lowa. 
END 25c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 
h York, for Book (97th edition( containing 
lists of 2000 newspapers, and estimates show, 
ing showing cost of advertising. 
mar75y1 
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Established in 1865. 


THE HONEY HOUSE. 


C. O. PERRINE, 


Cor. Lake and Market Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


sa Honey bought for Cash, .<©y 


jan7itf 





QUEEN CITY APIARY FOR 1875. 


Thankful for past patronage, we again pre- 
sent our card for the comings season, hoping to 
be able to supply our numerous customers 
With the Cheapest and Best Apiarian Sup- 
plies in the Market. Consisting in part of 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 


AND KNIVES, 


Wax Extractors, Bee-Hives made or’cut for 
nailing, Honey Boxes, Square Honey Jars, 
Labels, Corks and Caps to fit, Bee- Feeders, 
Bee-V eils, Rubber Gloves, our New Smoker, 
Safety Queen Cages, Straw Mats, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Full stocks of Italian Bees, also imported 
and Home-bred Italian Queens, of the highest 
grade of purity. For further particulars, send 
3c. stamp for our 24 page Illustrated C ircular 
and Apiarian Supply list for 1875, and address 
all letters and orde ” to 

W. WINDER & CO., 
Importers and ~~. ders of Italian Bees, 
apr6ém No. 805, Plum St., Cincinati, Ohio 


PARKER H. SWEET, JR., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 


American & Foreign Patents 
And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


Federal Buildings, 8. E. Cor. 7th and F Sts., 

- O. Box 251, W ashington. D. C. Correspondence 
invited from persons ‘interested in Patent mat- 
ters. Advice and consultation without charge. 
Book of Instructions sent free on receipt “of 
stamp to any address. mayly 











HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square) Honey Jars, ..per gross,$6.50 
Two “ee ao a +. - 8.50 


One ‘“ A ™ “flint glass “* 9.00 
Two “ os . ad “ 11.00 
Corks for 1&2 fh jars ° - 
Tin Foil Caps, ““““* “* * * ta 
Labels se ee be Gt iad ad 15 
A thousand labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
One Quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Patent,) per 
PD istts ketceriwewisawsessiweresosetenages 
Lables for same “ 
Athousand labels for same, address printed 
Dic nas 3 sos eccsnnceseetaers+ansceseese 4.25 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each, 50 
per doz., 4.50 
Alsike Clover Seed, per A 15.00 
eee sesscaee 4.00 
= ss © PORNE ccercccsscce 45 
’ 
LANGSTROTH’S BEE-HIVES, 
Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 


at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 
jan2 ayl CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 





The finest and best periodical of its class 
in America. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 PER YEAR, 

We pay large CASH commissions to agents, 
Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN IOWA STATE POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide present- 
ed to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, 
postpaid, for 50 cents. 

WARD & DARRAH, Publishers, 
Lock Box 107. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Italian Bees & Queens! 


RED from Imported Mothers of undoubted 

purity bred in full colonies. WARRANTED PURE. 
Address, D. A. PIKE, 

mar75m6 Smithsburg, Washington Co., 


Md. 





L. W. BALDWIN, 


Indepenience, Jackson Co., Mo., (formerly 
the firm of Baldwin Bros,, Sandusky, _ y. 
will sell a few 


CHOICE COLONIES 


Italian Bees, 


in the American Hive, at $15 each; 
queens after June Ist, +3; 
$2. Purity and sife 
cire ulars. 


also tested 
warranted queens, 
arrival guaranteed. No 
marvitf 


=OR INFORMATION 
Concerning Hives, Extractors, Beee, Queens, Bee 

Books, etc.. enclose postage stamp to 
MRs. E. 8S. TUPPER, Des Moines, Lowa. 
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BUSINESS NoticE—The postage on seeds, 
transient papers &c. having been doubled 
by late act of Congress, we ‘Shall be obliged 
to ask our customers when remitting money 
to us for seeds, or specimen copies of jour- 
nal to add the necessary stamps for postage. 

Italian Bee Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Se ee —_—_—_—_——_ 

Eae6s! Eacs! Eaas !—After June 1, we 
will sell eggs from Houden, White Leghorn 
and Brahma fowls, at 32 per sitting. All 
our eggs are from choice birds of best 

strains. The Houdens are of our own im- 
portation and the best in the West. 
M.S. & M. L. TUPPER. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

— e E ce e OO 
NERV OUS DEBILITY. 

A depressed, irritable state of mind: 
a weak, nervous, exhausted feeling; no 
enersy ‘or animation; confused head, 
weak eran often with debilitating, 
involuntary discharges. The consequence 
of exercise, mental overwork or indiscretions, 
This NERVOUS DEBILITY finds a sover- 
eign cure in HUMPHREYS’ HOME- 
OPATHIC SPECIFIC, No. 28. It tones up 
the system, arrests discharges, dispells the 
mental gloom and despondency, and rejuve- 
nates the entire system. It is perfectly harm- 
less and always efficient. Price $5, fora pack- 
age of five boxes and a large $2 vial of powder, 
which is important in old. serious cases, or 
$1 per single box. Sold by ALL Druggists, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Address, 
HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC F OMEOPATHIC 
MEDICINE CO., No. 562 Broapway, N. Y. 





Hives---Cheap Hives! 


YE ARE MANUFACTURING and selling 
\j hives at $1.00 each, which have the fea- 
tures necessary in a hive for successful bee-keep- 
ing. They contain nine frames and a division 
board, are simple enough to be made by any one 
who can handle a hammer and saw. We con- 
sider them model hives. Circulars free on re- 
ceipt of stamp. ITALIAN BEE Cv., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
The following are among the testimonials re- 
ceived: 
Henpon, Virginia. 
Your hive received. I shall make 100 just like 
it. G. H. REED. 
Soutn Norwatk, Conn.. May, 31, 1875. 
Mr. J. E. Rockwoop, My Dear Sir:—I received 
the hive the other day. and I consider it a gem, 
My bees are doing well, Respectfully yours, 
Dr. K. Hircucock, 


A Large, Finely Executed 
ENGRAVING 


Of the lately deceased 
M. QUINBY, of St. Johnsville, N. Y., 
Sent postpaid to any address for 3c. 


J. H. NELLIS & BRO.. 
Canajaharie, N. Y. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS ! 


Made Entirely of Metal, 


NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 
PRICH, $10.00. 


IN ORDERING, 


Be particular to give us outside dimensions of 
frame or frames to be used. Machines made ex- 


pressly for frames 1114x133;—nothing larger, 
$9.00. As we have procured the machinery for 


making every part on our own premises, we can 

supply Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth, &c., 

&c., also Bearings, Stubs, Steel Boxes, self-oiling. 
A. 1. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Imported Mother. 


OE IO on.t:6 ss cvcsivcucness $3. on each. 

Warranted Queens,....... ........ 00 

nn 5s skin Saas 1.00 
Orders solicited. Address 


M. E. McMASTER, 


6m4 Shelbyville, Shelby Co., Mo. 





MOON’S “BEE WORLD,” 


Published at Rome, Georgia, is the only publica- 
tion of its kind INTHE souTH. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


and should be in the hands of every Bee-Keeper in 
the United States. Two ($2.00) dollars per year. 
Send for sample re 4 Address, 

MOON & CO., Rome, Ga. 
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Seasonable Hints. 

This year the honey harvest is late. 
To most of us it will come about the time 
of the issue of this number of the Jour- 
NAL. If bees have been fed and the hives 
kept warm they will be as strong in num- 
bers now in better seasons. Strong 
colonies will need no coaxing to induce 
them to gather honey. All that the bee- 
keeper has to do is, to afford every help 


as 


in storing it. Combs may now be emp- 
tied of honey every other day, with the 
extractor, in good weather; and to one 
who never*has witnessed it, the rapidity 
with which 
almost incredible. 


the combs are refilled, is 

We cannot too strongly impress upon 
beginners the value of keeping the bees 
Well supplied with comb while honey is 
abundant, if they have it or can get it. 
Every square inch of good worker comb 
should be secured and given to them in 
some way. As an illustration of the val- 
ue of empty comb to a colony, we can 
give the result of a recent experiment. 
We put a good large swarm of bees into 
an empty hive, and the same day one of 
equal size into a hive with ten frames full 
of comb. Atthe end of ten days the 
latter swarm had stored 116 Ibs. of honey, 
which we took with the extractor,—be- 
sides filling several combs with brood,— 
while the one put into the empty hive had 
only filled three frames with comb and 
partially filled them with brood. We 
have put, in our old style bee-keeping 
days, aswarm into an empty box-hive 
and had it barely fill the hive in the 
course of a season, while a swarm put 
the same day into a hive full of old black 
comb not only filled that hive with stores 
but gave us 72 lbs. of honey! Weregard 


this box honey as really the value of the 
old comb in the hive. 

The trouble with beginners is that they 
are not supplied with empty comb; indeed 
old bee-keepers seldom have as much as 
they can use to advantage. We hope the 
time is close ‘at hand when we can buy 
comb or foundations for it, at very low 
rates. This has long been considered the 
great thing to be desired in successful 
Mr. Quinby had been years 
experimenting without the success he de- 
sired. Within a short time, however, 
these artificial combs have been made in 
perfection, and we hope cheap enough to 


bee- keeping. 


make them profitable. 

The miller now will be at work, if al- 
lowed, and all must be on their guard. 
Strong colonies that cover all their comb 
are the best protection. Those that are 
weak must be looked after, and the comb 
examined. <A queenless colony, if allow- 
ed to remain so, becomes‘an easy prey to 


| the worms. 


| 


Keep in every hive room for the queen, 
Without the use of theextractor she is 
often cramped for room, and therefore 
there are not enough bees reared to main- 
tain requisite strength, Preparations for 
wintering really begin now in securing 
plenty of brood, to keep up the strength 
of the colony. 

Those who wish to secure box honey, 
must™keep on; plenty of boxes now. Set 
them directly on the frames in any form 
of hive, with no intervening honey board 
and put pieces of clean comb in 
them. You can in this way get any 
strong colony to work in boxes when there 
is any, honey to gather. 

Colonies may be divided all through 
this month, with profit in any of the 
Western States. New ones can be built 
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up late here, quite as well as in June. 
They may need care, but it is quite easy 
to give it. 

Sow buckwheat, or have it sown for 
you, at different times. It always paysto 
have it, though there is great difference in 
swarms as to its yield of honey. 





Bees Communicating Ideas. 





The following illustration of the pow- 
ers possessed by insects to communicate 
their experiences to one another is given 
by a lady correspondent of the London 
Spectator :— ‘‘I was staying in the house 
of a gentleman who was fond of trying 
experiments, and who was a bee-keeper. 
Having read in some book on bees that 
the best and most humane way of taking 
the honey without destroying the bees 
was to immerse the hive for a few minutes 
in atub of cold water, when the bees, 
being half drowned, could not sting, 
while the honey is uninjured, since the 
water could not penetrate the closely 
waxed cells, he resolved on trying the 
plan. I saw the experiment tried. The 
bees, according to the recipe, were fished 
out of the water after the hive had been 
immersed a few minutes, and with those 
remaining in the hive laid on a sieve in 
the sun to dry. * But, by bad management 
the experiment had been tried too late in 
the day, and on the sun going down, 














ed bees must, therefore, in some way or 
other, have made the other bees under- 
stand the fate which awaited them.” 


Death of M. Quinby. 


As we go to press, the sad news comes 
to us that Mr. Quinby is dead. This will 
be to most of the bee-keepers a personal 
loss. No other among those who are 
eminent in this business has been so 
loved and honored. He was the pioneer 








| of progress in the work, and to him more 


than all others, we are indebted for the 
light thrown upon the bee-hive, explain- 
ing all mysteries and making the man- 
agement of these little workers easy and 
simple. To us he has been a guide and 
friend. When first interested in bee-keep- 
ing his book was our guide, and when we 
went to him for advice the long cordial 
letters received in answer were full of en- 
couragement. Mr. Quinby was singular- 
ly free from any jealousy or self-seeking 
in the business which he first elevated to 
the rank of a profession. He never had 
any selfish ends to gain, but was ready at 
all times to aid a beginner, by sympathy 
and advice. He was to the end of his 
life making new experiments and testing 
the inventions of others. The last letter 
we received from him was in relation to 
some comb foundations newly invented 


| and which he was testing with success. 


they were removed into the kitchen, to | 


the great indignation of the cook, on 
whom they revenged their sufferings as 
soon as the warm rays of the fire before 
which they were placed revived them. As 
she insisted on their being taken away, 
they were put back into their old hive, 
which had been dried, together with a 
portion of their honey, and placed on one 


were five or six other strong hives full of 
bees, and left for the night. Early the 
next morning my friend went to look at 
hive on which he experimented the night 


before, but, to his amazement, not only | 


the bees from the hive were gone, but the 
other hives were also deserted—not a bee 
remained in any ofthem. The half-drown- 


| ago. 


This letter was as full of life and interest 
as any one that he wrote us eighteen years 
An obituary notice may be found 
in another column. 





Don’t Violate the Postal Law. 


However bad the laws regulating the 








| rates of postage may be, they ought to be 
of the shelves of the apiary, in which | 


obeyed. Negelecting to do this often 


| makes the party violating the law liable 


| 


to a fine, often prevents the party address- 
ed receiving the matter mailed or makes 


| him pay extra postage. 


' 


Everybody ought to know that it is 


| illegal to put any writing whatever, on 4 


paper or circular sent at ‘“‘third class” post 
age rate. So doing makes the sendef 





cal 
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liable to a fine, or subjects the receiver | them, as then they will revive and go to 
to paying extra postage, at letter rate. work again. It cannot be executed to ad- 

A letter will be forwarded, if one full | Vantage except upon unbroken prairie 
rate, three cents, has been paid. Some- | Soil. Some may consider the plan 4& 
times one may be mistaken as to the selfish one, but as self-preservation is the 
weight of a letter and not putonsnfficient | first law of nature, we suppose those 
! postage. The rate is three cents for each | fllicted are justified in resorting to any 
half ounce. Unless one three cent stamp | Temedy that will insure protection. 
l is on the envelope, the letter will be for- —_ 
, warded to the Dead Letter office. The Postmaster General has issued an 
) The full postage on newspapers, circu- | order modifying the postal regulations by 
r lars, or any miscellaneous mailable mat- | striking out that part which provides that 
e ter must be prepaid. The rate of postage | no subscription to newspapers for less 
e on this class of matter is now one cent | than three months shall be considered a 
\- for each ounce, or fraction thereof. regular subscription within the meaning 
\- Postal cards should have nothing pasted | of the law. The effect of this new de- 
d on them. The communication must be | parture is to allow newspaper offices to 
d written or printed on the back of the | send papers to subscribers at regular 
D- card. | rates, whether for one week or three 
fe ——— | months. Heretofore subscribers for less 
al How to drive away Grassoppers. than ; three months have had to pay 
n- | transient rates.—Ex. 
r- The “Grasshopper Plague,” as it is | 9-29 —______—— 
ag termed, is very properly eliciting much | For the American Bee Journal, 
disussion in the West, ¢ ies | ® 
to ; st, and many remedies | Death of Moses Quinby. 
ad and preventives are proposed. Among | 
at | the latest suggestions we have seen is that | . SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 
hy of a Nebraskian who proposes the follow- | — 
ris | ing method of driving the hoppers :—Let | BY J. H. NELLIS. 
the rs ent : a : | With thisissue of the JourNAL many will 
ng — oe he plow ed = oop OF | become aware of the fact that the noble, 
ter rows, two rods wide, leaving strips of half | kind-hearted, generous, active and reliable 
to | ®rod for every rod plowed thus : hy has passed over the Jordan of 
red Grass | Ile. died May 27, 1875, very suddenly, of 
A | apoplexy, having previously enjoyed better 
SS. | _ | health than had been usual with him for 
est | | some time. He leaves a wife and two child- 
| | ren, a son and daughter, to mourn his loss. 
ars | His father, William Quinby, lived in 
ind | Westchester county, N. Y., where the sub- 
a) | ject of this sketch was born, April 16, 1810, 
i | He was reared a Quaker, and probably 
. ; much of the stability of character evinced in 
? | after life, is due to the strict training of his 
| childhood. ? 
Ilis educational advantages were limited, 
: but he was from early youth a close observer 
the Grass. | of everything,—hence, he acquired a practic- 
aA | al education superior to that of many who 
) be NII preaking UCIT | had much better oppertunities. 
BARN ORE A EIA 8 Sct siye HO EOE RO ER Early in life he showed a love for the study 
ven SouTH of Nature, and he took especial fancy to 
2 : pees, Pak ge — - years 2 he — as- 
, - . ed his first stock of bees, with the first mon- 
'eS8S- These grassy bars will be capable of a ey he could call his own—earned by work- 
ikes} Slow, smouldering combustion at any ing. . - ef mill. hens ~ wy ad 
: ’ irst, the method of increasing bees during 
time. When the grasshoppers alight, the | summer to be killed in fall, in order to secure 
it is) first bar of grass to the windward is to be | their sweets, seemed revolting to his nature 
b : : : and about this time he became aware tha 
yn 4 urned, and others in succession, until | pees would pass through the top of the hive 
yost-} the enemy is vanquished. The object of | and deposit their nectar in boxes which 
; ‘ . ‘ . 2 could be removed as surplus. He immedi- 
ndet} this plan is to drive them off, not to stifle | ately adopted the new method, and come 
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menced urging upon his neighbors the ad- 
vantage of securing the honey in bexes, and 
as he since remarked, “saving the goose 
that laid the golden egg, to repeat the oper- 
ation.” In this, as in all subsequent at- 
tempts at improvement, he could establish 
very little except by proving its success. 

He now studied the habits of bees closely; 
he improved the appearance of surplus hon- 
ev boxes, substituting for wood, four sides 
of glass, and after careful experiments, pro- 
nounced 2000 cubie inches the right capacity 
for bee hives in his latitude. If at this time 
he had kept his knowlege concealed within 
his own breast, he could have made a for- 
tune, pecuniarily. 

He examined carefully such works on the 
Honey Bee as came within his reach and 
becoming convinced that .they were not 
reliable and complete, he resolved to publish 
his experience, and in 1855 appeared his 
first edition of “Mysteries of tl wt 
Explained.” This met with general favor 
and wide circulation, and was accepted as a 
standard. 

In 1853 he removed from Greene to Mont- 
gomery county, N. Y., where he has since 
resided, and from that time to his death, he 
gave his exclusive attention to bee culture, 
except that he has bestowed considerable 
care to growing orchards of apples, pears, 
plums, &e., and cultivated quite extensive- 
ly grapes and small fruits. Fora few years 
past, he also took especial pride in his trout 
pond, he having superior advantages for 
rearing trout. He now owned or had half 
interest in from six to twelve hundred col- 
onies of bees, and was instrumental in send- 
ing to market from his section, amounts of 
box honey, ranging from five to thirty thous- 
and pounds, annually. 

Soon after issuing his ““Bee-Keeping Ex- 

lained,” he became acquainted with Mr. 
sangstroth, and immediately adopted the 
Movable Frame Hive. A little later, Italian 
bees were brought to the United States, and 
Mr. Quinby procured some as soon as pos- 
sible. He tested the merits of the new va- 
riety thoroughly and also modified the 
Langstroth movable frame, and in 1865, he 
og ee a revised edition of ‘“Bee-Keep- 
ng Explained,” giving the results of his 
riper experience. 

Having passed the meridian of his life 
and for want of efficient help, he greatly re- 
duced the number of his stocks about 1862, 
and subsequently gave much of his atten- 
tion to rearing Italian queens and colonies 
for market, and in writing extensively for 
the agricultural press. 

He was prompt to adopt the honey emp- 
tying machine and he set forth lucidly its 
manyfold advantages. 

For some time he felt assured that mov- 
able frames were susceptable of improve- 
ment, and after giving Mr. Hazen’s hive 
and theory, earnest consideration, he 
brought out his non-patented Non-Swarmer 
in 1868. This was found by careful experi- 
ment to be a worthy invention and is now 
adopted by all the leading honey producers 
in his section, and largely throughout the 
country. 

About this time he began to advocate the 
organisation of bee-keepers’ societies, and 
as a result, the Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was formed at Albany, N. Y., 
in March, 1870. Mr. Quinby was chosen 
President and held the position until at its 
last meeting, he declined a re-election. 





His annual essays before this Association 
were masterly efforts and show to some ex- 
tent the arduous labor, the severe opposition 
and the untiring sacrifice of the nabte man 
departed. Truly may it be said of him, 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth : yea saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 

In 1871, at the permanent organization 
of the North American Bee-Keeper’s. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Quinby was unani- 
mously chosen President, a position which 
he held for one year, but was not re-elected 
as he did not attend subsequent meetings. 

About this time, he became convinced 
that bee-culture would not become univer- 
sal, until the foolish and widespread fear of 
stings was removed from the publie mind; 
accordingly he wrote frequently on the 
best methods of manipulating bees to avoid 
stings, and as the crowning success of his 
life, he invented the new smoker, with 
which to apply somke, effectually to the 
subduing of bees. 

The disasters experienced in wintering 
bees, the past few years, has been to him a 
subject of constant thought, and probably 
no theory extant to-day is as good as his 
conclusions on this subject, as proved 
by his success the last two winters’ in es- 
caping loss. 

But time and apeee will not permit us to 
go into minute details Of an active, pro- 
gressive, philosophical turn of mind, he was 
generally in advance of his fellow men. 

Ile was in intimate sympathy with the 
abolition of slavery and was closely allied 
With the cause of temperance. 

In stature, Mr. Quinby was of medium 
height, well rounded, and rather heavily 
built; his was apparently a vital mental 
temperment. 

Long may we remember the unassuming, 
pleasant, hearty manner of the man whom 
we respected as a father! Indeed his 
cheerful service of time, money and hospit- 
ality to those who wrote to him or visited 
him from curiosity or to learn all they could 
from him, without returning even a 
word of thanks, was, to others more selfish, 
a matter of much surprise. 

Our feeble words fail to express the deep 
appreciation which we hadot Mr. Quinby. 
We consider him the most successful found- 
er of modern bee-culture in America, and 
aman of unswerving conscientiousness, 
truth and purity. 

In short, we sum him up as a deep, pro- 
gressive thinker, a real philosopher and a 
genuine philanthropist, who should long be 
held in grateful remembrance by the Aim- 
erican people. 

Canajoharie, N. Y., June 15, 1875. 


—_—--+ <> -+ oe 


RGF Business seems to depend upon 
small things, and many of them, in 
Texas. In proof thereof read the follow- 
ing from a Texas paper: ‘‘A single queen 
bee will produce 100,000 bees in a season; 
the 100,000 bees will produce 50,000 swol- 
len heels and the sale of twenty-two 
barrels of arnica. 


— +> & me 


The Orientals call the honey-bee, ‘‘Deb- 
orah; she that speaketh.” 
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Correspondence. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Bad Luck. 


Jt is but right that bee-keepers should 
report their failures as well as their suc- 
cesses, but I confess I have not the same 
heart to write about one as the other. 
When my bees all come through the 
winter and spring in good condition, and 
are able to gather plenty of honey early 
in the season, I find it an easy matter for 
my pen to tell all about it. But when 
they die in the winter, and die in the 
spring, and then have to be fed through 
spring and summer, | have little disposi- 
tion to talk or write bees. 

The caption of this article is my apol- 
ogy for failing to putin my usual appear- 
ance in the columns of the AMERICAN. 

“Bad luck” is no name for it. It is no 
luck at all that I have had this season. 
I could almost wish I never seen a_ bee. 
This is the way I feel when I look into my 
weak and starving stocks, and have to 
feed them every few days to keep them 
alive. But this feeling is a little modi- 
fied when I sit down to my table, and 
pour out over my cake and pie the boun- 
tiful honey of last years’ gathering. This 
pleasant reminder of last season’s success 
takes a little of the edge off my present 
bad luck, and stimulates me to give 
enough attention to my depleted stands 
to keep them from starvation. It keeps 
alive within me the hope that my “luck” 
may some time turn, and honey again 
flow from my old-time extractor. 

I thought until late in February, that 
my were wintering admirably. 
And even when I set them out in March, 
only a few of them had died, and they 
mainly from want of food. But after I 
set them on their summer stands, they 
dropped off one after another, until I had 
left only twenty out of fifty-four. And 
yet l was not discouraged, as I felt sure 
that as soon as the honey season came 
I could increase them to any number I 
might want. 

This hope, however, and all other 
hopes for this season, were blasted by 
the slice of winter that was hurled on us 
in April. Everything in the shape of 
bloom and buds were killed too dead for 
reserrection. Even the poplar buds, 
Which had just begin to form, were all 
destroyed. The poplar is our main reli- 
ance for honey. This, with everything 
else, was cut off. The locust has alse 
failed to put out any bloom, although its 


bees 


| 





buds had not begun to form at the time 
of the frost. We have nothing now 
from which our bees can gather any sur- 
plus, except a little scattering white 
clover, and there is an unusually small 
amount of that this season. Rains that 
have fallen in the last few days may in- 
crease this bloom some little, but I do 
not look for any surplus honey from this 
or any other source this season. I shall 
be well satisfied if my bees can find 
enough to live on without help from me. 
I have had to feed the most of them up 
to within a week or two past. SomelI am 
feeeding yet. There is not much bee- 
fever in this section this season. 
Charlestown, Inj. M. C. HESTER. 


—-- ~~ ++ me oor oO 
From the Practical Farmer, 


Italian Bees. 





This variety of the honey-bee is found 
south of the snow-covered Alps in North- 
ern Italy, and is of a striped golden color. 
They were accidentally discovered during 
the war of Napoleon III, by Captain 
Baldenstein, who carried the first colony 
across the Alps in 1843. In 1853 they 
were introduced by Dzierzon into Ger- 
many, and into the United States in 1860. 
There has been several importations. 

We were slow to believe all the good 
things said of them by German apiarians, 
until convinced of their superiority by the 
universal testimony of prominent Ameri- 
can bee-keepers, coupled with our own 
experience. From the mass of testimony 
in favor of the Italians, we condensed the 
following points of superiority over the 
common bee : 

ist. The queens are more prolific than 
the common kind, consequently the colo- 
nies have more brood, swarm earlier and 
more frequently. 2d. They are less sensi- 
tive to cold, working more hours in the 
day and in cooler weather, hence, collect- 
ing a greateramountofstores. 3d. Their 
strength being greater and wings larger 
they are more active, fly more swiftly, 
and are less liable to be robbed, but easily 
master weak colonies of common bees 
and appropriate teir stores. 4th. When 
bred in combs of their own building, they 
are longer and their honey sacs larger. 
5th. Their proboscis being longer they 
are able to work upon flowers that the 
black bees cannotoperate on. 6th. Their 


beauty of color and graceful form renders 
them an object of interest to every person 
of taste. Hence they attract many visitors, 
who admire their golden color, so beauti- 
fully shown by the sun rays, as they pass 
swiftly to and from the hive. 

Il. A. Kine. 


New York. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Best Bee Location, &c. 


Seeing inquiries in the June No. by 
Mr. H. B. Rolfe, about California as a 
location for an apiary, I would say, that 
being desirous of locatiug an apiary I 
have, myself, been on the lookout for a 
place for some time past, and I investi- 
gated California among the rest, and I 
have come to the conclusion that Southern 
California is probably the greatest honey 
producing country, of equal area, in the 
world. I am further satisfied that its 
distance from good markets and liabili- 
ties to the disease known as ‘‘foul brood,” 
as well as from ravages from the moth, 
may reduce the high estimate some peo- 
ple have of it. Again, there is just now 
arush among the Eastern bee-keepers to 
Southern California; so much so that 
Mr. Harbison told me,—on his recent 
visit to the East, when he marketed his 
gigantic crop,—that where a few years 
ago he had no competitors near him, 
they are now so plentiful that he can 
hardly find a place to locate any new 
apiaries. His custom being to keep say 
from one to two hundred colonies in a 
place, and as fast as they increase, locate 
new ones. 

Now in regard to the questions asked 
by Mr. Rolfe, I will not presume to speak 
ex cathedra as I have never been to Cali- 
fornia, but having looked up the same 
sebject-matter myself, I will give Mr. 
R. the benefit of my inquiries on the 
subject and in the order of asking. 

1st. So, California zs the best place 
for box honey. 2d. Yes. 3d. Ten dol- 
lars per colony, (gold), but not in Lang- 
stroth hives, as most hives are made after 
Mr. Harbison’s, which approaches the 
American in shape. 4th. Five to 
twenty-five dollars per cviony, (this de- 
pends). 5th. No. It would probably 
be very difficult, now, to find a good loca- 
tion not already taken up. 6th. About 
four to five cents per pound is required 
in packing. Mr. Harbison had his own 
men load and handle his honey. 7th. 
Cannot say. Probably San Francisco. 
Write to California Emigration Associ- 
ation, San Francisco, for information, &c. 

In regard to the quality of California 
honey it seems to be the opinion of every 
person who has tasted it, with whom I 
have talked, that it cannot compare with 
our white clover, except in looks, ‘‘Nov- 
ice” to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But its looks sell it. Again, lam of the 
opinion that the present season will see a 
drop in the honey market as there prob- 
ably will be shipped from California 


three quarters of a million pounds, and 
this with glucose so cheap, will materially 
reduce the profits of bee-keeping for 
Eastern apiaries. Look out for it, 
brother bee-keepers ! 

Bro. Moore, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
seems to think that I argue (in regard to 
shape of frames) a good deal from theory. 
Perhaps so, but my theory is based upon 
well-known laws of: heat which operates 
ina hive of bees the same as anywhere 
else, and all my queens lay their eggs in 
a circular brood chamber, and I think 
any other queen will when not cramped 
by an oblong, horizontal frame. But it 
seems a pity that a young be-keeper, at 
least, cannot agreee upon some ene stand- 
ard size, at least for the top box, and ther 
let any one have the frame as deep or as 
shallow as they please. 

Mr. Dadant says they have adopted 
this plan in Italy. 

Hurrah! [now propose to all young 
bee-keepers, about starting an apiary, a 
uniform length of top box, and suggest 
15 inches. This is a concession on my 
part for my frames are 123x12. Who 
do it? 

Chicago, Tl. R. J. CoLBurn. 


-_<~—- > « _ - 


For the American Bee Journal, 


On Tho Field Again. 


Timehas wrought a good many changes 
since I last wrote you. My attention has 
been turned a good deal, to other things 
for the last two or three years. So that 
I have not taken the interest in my bees 
that I should have done. But now I am 
thoroughly settled in my pet business 
on the ‘‘far off” Pacific coast, and from 
this ‘land of honey,” as well as “‘land of 
gold,” I propose shaking hands again 
with my brethren, through the columns 
of our beloved AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

The glowing descriptions of this coast 
as a honey-producing country, induced 
me to leave home and friends in the 
beautiful Mississippi Valley and seek a 
home in the mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

There is so much in this country of 
interest to bee-keepers that I hardly 
know where to begin. I will, however, 
begin at the beginning and tell something 
of the history of bees in this State. 

The first bees brought to California 
was in March, 1853, by Mr. Shelton, who 
bought twelve hives at Aspinwall. These 
dwindled down to one before swarming 
season. This one threw off three 
swarms, two of these were sold in the 
fall, one at $105, the other at $110. The 
next lot were imported in 1855. But 
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not until 1857 and 1858 were there many 
bees brought here. So that by 1860 there 
were several thousand colonies of bees 
in this State. In the year 1860 Mr. A. J. 
Biglow brought from the apiary of Mr. 
S. B. Parsons, of Flushing, L. I., 113 
Italian queens, and arrived’ safely in 
Sacramento with 111 of them. So you 
see that the Italians had nearly an even 
start with the blacks here. Although it 
has been but a short time since the first 
introduction of this noble iasect along 
this coast, yet for several years past the 
woods and caves have been full of bees, 
and thousands of them have been taken 
by hunters every year. The Italian stock 
is mixed with many wild bees. Not- 
withstanding this country is so well 
adapted to the culture of the honey bee, 
and this insect has done so well here, 
it has only been a few years since the 
real resource of the country, in this 
particular, has been known. At first 
bees were kept on the valley lands, where 
they do well, but make an inferior article 
of honey. But the honey district is on 
the western slope of the mountains, and 
is comparatively a small district. There 
are, it is true, many places not yet occu- 
pied by apiarians and many others that 
never will be occupied, owing to the want 
of water. My present location is in the 
Santiazyo Canyon, 30 miles 8. E. of 
Anahein—my P. O. The surroundings 
are beautiful and we have = 150 
colonies of bees, from which we have 
taken up to the present date, 3600 lbs. of 
honey. We expect to take 30,000 Ibs. 
and increase to 300 colonies, this season. 

The honey-producing plants here are 
almost innumerable, as every plant and 
shrub on the mountains has a bloom 
from which the bee gathers honey, some 
are in bloom the year round. 

A swarm put into an empty hive in 
November will live through winter and 
probably swarm in May next. 

The earliest plant is the manrinata, 
which blooms about Christmas and pro- 
duces a great deal of honey. Then 
comes in the many varieties of willow— 
some for pollen and others for honey. 
From February 1st there are a succession 
of plants in bloom, giving the bees every 
opportunity for swarming by the middle of 
March. Through April they have ample 
time to become strong for gathering 
honey from sage and other varieties of 
bloom in May, June and July. The 
principal plant is white sage, which 
blooms about the middle of May and 
continues in bloom about seven or eight 
weeks, and from which the best quality 
of honey on earth is produced. [I am 


The white sage grows on the hottest and 
dryest portions of the mountains, and 
produces abundance of honey every year, 
whether it rains or not; the hotter and 
dryer the better. There has never been 
a failure known here in the bee business 
owing to the season. 

In my next I will tell you something 
about the country, inhabitants, €e. Un- 
til then, remember me as of old, an 

AMATEUR. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Suggestion—Be Honest. 





Bee-keepers are not looked upon with 
much favor by the general public. Any 
individual, who has earnestly endeavored 
to enlightened his neighbors, in regard to 
the mysteries of bee-keeping, has found 
himself, at some time associated in their 
minds, either with insane persons, or with 
the venders of wooden nutmegs. 

Now, there is, perhaps, nothing which 
has tended so much to bring this about, 
as our enthusiasm and generosity. Unlike 
men in many other callings, the bee- 
keepers are willing, yes, anazious, that the 
people should understand the mysteries 
of his trade. And who ever heard of a 
bee-keeper that was afraid of competition. 
On the other hand, he believes that 
‘anybody can and everybody should keep 
bees.” 

Now, is it not high time that we should 
desist from some of our talk in this re- 
spect. True, anybody can learn to keep 
bees, but it is not one ip a thousand who 
will, And why should we find fault. 
Now we know that under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and with the experience of 
years, we do sometimes realize almost 
fabulous profits, from our tittle workers. 
We further know, that to the expert bee- 
keeper, there is no investment of capital, 
that presents so few liabilities to lose as 
this. But it is not so to the Novice. 
Many things of vital importance, while 
they appear very simple, nevertheless cost 
us patient toil, ere we learned them. 

I have had men come to my apiary, 
and seeing the ease with which I could 
handle the bees—make new swarms, ex- 
tract honey, &c.,—have begged me toe 
come and fix up their bees. 1 have 
done so at even a personal sacrifice ; all 
would go well for a time, but suddenly 
I would be cursed for killing his bees. 

Now the fact is: Bee-culture is sot 
such a simple thing after all. True, it is 
briefly comprehended in one saying: 
‘Thou shalt keep thy stocks strong,” but 
the minutia of its modus operandi is as 


going to send you some, Mr. Editor]. | complex as that of any trade in the world. 
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To become a successful bee-keeper, re- 
quires hard, steady, patient toil, careful 
observation, and study, and experience 
gained even under failure. 

Besides, we all know, that the movable 
comb hive and extractor, the very instru- 
ments which in our hands multiply our 
stocks and double our profits; in the 
hands of the novice, are instruments of 
destruction, no less certain, but more 
cruel, than the much-abused ‘brimstone 
pit.” 

Now I believe, that there is no class of 
men in the world more honest, than the 
intelligent bee-keeper. But we are too 
modest ; we hate to tell men that they can 
not do all that they see done. 

Now let us be honest in our statements 
to the people. Let us quit trying to per- 
suade everybody to keep bees, on the im- 
proved plan. Let us still be ready to in- 
struct a man in our art, but when he has 
heard our say, and is indulging in gay 
dreams, of future bliss, when mid count- 
less swarms of bees, he shall bring forth 
rivers of honey, from every teeming hive ; 
let us be honest enough to tell him that, 
‘He knoweth nothing yet, ashe ought to 
know,” and unless his business has been 
unusually well learned may expect his ef- 
forts for some time to be crowned with 
disappointment and failure. “Apis.” 


—___—____$—» + <2 ++ «— —_—-— 


Esparcet Cu!ture. 


From the little work, just at hand, by 
Fried. Aug. Pinckert, we glean the fol- 
lowing, touching in brief, upon the cli- 
mate, soil, care, tillage, &c., required for 
the cultivation of Esparcet. 

In the preface he says: ‘‘The Esparcet 
is mow considered, among all the known 
todder-plants, especially among the clover 
kind, the most nourishing, and therefore 
the most valuable to the agriculturist ; 
und enriching the soil, is equal if not su- 
perior, to trefoil.” (Luzern—Ger.) which 
he considers next best. 

‘It will flourish,” he says, ‘‘where red 
clover and trefoil will not, on places such 
as rocky hillsides ; especially were chalk 
and lime-rock abound.” It will strike its 
roots from eight to ten feet into the 
ground, winding its way through fissures 
in the rocks, and making the land mellow 
for less deep-rooted plants. 

‘Tt contains,” he continues, ‘‘more 
nourishment—68 parts in 100—than any 
other kind of fodder; and for taste is 
preferred by all kinds of stock, holding it 
ag areal titbit. It is also best for milch 
cows. It does not furnish so much hay 
per acre as some other kinds of clover, 
but what it lacks in quantity, it makes up 


double in quality.” So much then for its 
value as a farm crop, now then for its 
cultivation : 

Endurance —Its endurance depends en- 
tirely upon the soil where it is grown. It 
has been known to grow vigorously from 
15 to 20 and 30—Peter Lawson asserts 
100—years, the average, however, is from 
six to ten years. 

Re-sowing.—After it ceases to yield a 
good crop, break up and put in grain, &c., 
until these cease to bear profitably, then 
again put on the Esparcet; but not 
sooner than 15 years after breaking, un- 
less the soil has has been prepared for 
grasses with land-plaster, &c. 

Climate.—-‘‘As it is a native of a warm 
climate, it will, of course, flourish best 
in a wine climate, but experience proves 
it will also prosper outside of this cli- 
mate.” It will grow wherever red clover 
can be grown with certainty. 

Location.—-‘‘Sunny, high and free places 
are the best, for it is often injured in bw 
places by the dampness, honey, and mil» 
dew. Even for the following reason it 
should be sown on high, uneven ground, 
and steep hillsides, because of the excess- 
ive labor to cultivate annuals in such 
places”—in short, it appears no matter 
how poor, miserable or unthrifty the lo- 
cation, it is good enough for Esparcet ! 
Provided, however, if grown on such 
ground, it receives careful preparation, 
and a yearly manuring with land-plaster, 
«ec. 

Soil.—tIts growth depends on the lime, 
chalk, marl, and gypsum parts which the 
soil contains. In localities where these 
formations are to be found, its growth is 
almost certain. It cannot endure a wet, 
strong clay or low, marshy soil. Sum- 
ming up all he says about the soil, there 
is no doubt it will flourish where our 
grains are grown with success. 

Tillage.—Deep plowing, and careful 
preparation are essential ; but in gravelly 
places where the plow cannot be worked 
in, it will prosper nevertheless ; but it 
should always be kept free from weeds, 
as its growth is sensibly affected by their 
presence. Should the soil be too poor to 
nourish the young plant, it will be neces- 
sary to manure with guano, bone-meal, 
&c.; but as seldom as animal vegetable 
manure is necessary, it is most essential to 
employ the mineral manures. 

Sowing.—The best time for sowing is 
in spring, but it can be sown in the fall 
with other crops. Sow at the same time 
with your other grains ; even as late a 
buckwheat time will do. The quantity 
in bulk would range about the same as 
wheat, or perhaps oats. Mix it with these, 
or other grains and sow broadcast or in 
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drills. Rolling, as with grains, is very 
beneficial. It is well, after your grain has 
been cut, if the soil is dry, to drag it over 
well, to remove and kill alk weeds that 
may have sprung up; this in fact, should 
be done every year. 

Blossom.—Iit begins to blossom from 
the middle to the end of June. The book 
does not enlighten us as to the length of 
time it remains in bloom. 

Mowing.—Should take place as soon as 
it is in full bloom, if the best quality of 
hay is desired, then it will also furnish a 
medium after-crop. But bee-keepers will 
know how to regulate that to their own 
benefit. The hay is handled the same as 
red clover, although it will dry somewhat 
sooner. Cattle may be turned on in the 
fall, but not sheep, as they injure the 
plant by browsing, we think, too close to 
the ground. 

Seed.—lf desired for seed, it should be 
allowed to stand until the pods present a 
half-brown appearance; if allowed to 
stand too long, storms are apt to shake 
them off. The first mowing is generally 
selected for this, and from field that are 
too old to yield a good crop of hay. 
Treat it the same as buckwheat, setting it 
up in small bunches in the field ; be care- 
ful not to handle it too much in gathering, 
and thresh it in the field as soon as gath- 
ered. The germs remain good for three 
years. KRUSCHKE Bros, 

Berlin, Wis. 

—__——_ - 6 @ 2. o——————_—_—_ 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Handling Bees. 


Ihave no doubt that many apiarians 
as well as myself, have often looked over 
the index to the BEE JouRNAL to find 
some special direction as to what to do 
and what not to do in an emergency, and 


sometimes itis a difficult task. Hints are 
given here and there under various heads 
but not withowt much searching—and 
then, not altogether satisfactory. The 
great value of a book like the BEE Journ- 
AL, is a very full and complete index. I 
have chosen the above title as the best I 
can think of, and yet it does not convey 
the whole idea upon which I wish to call 
the attention of beginners in this delight- 
ful occupation. 

Coolness and deliberation in manipu- 
lating bees, is one which may well be 
studied and practiced. In my own expe- 
rience, (I have kept bees for many years), 
and in my observation of others, the 
thought of opening a full hive of bees has 
been with such feelings of trepidation as 
to start the persperation in streams and 
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cause very unsatisfactory work. It is 
not so now with me, at least, for I have 
Jearned to keep cool, and perfect my 
work with deliberation. For the sake of 
others, especially beginners, I would like 
in this article to give a few hints. 

In the first place, notwithstanding the 
opinion so often expressed to the contrary, 
it is well to use some protection ; a black 
veil of black millinet, drawn over a 
broad brimmed hat, and woolen gloves 
—with the thumb and fore-finger cut off 
—will afford a confidence and self poe- 
session which will go very far towards 
giving the desired coolness and delibera- 
tion. 

I often handle my bees without any 
protection, whatever ; but I can never be 
absolutely certain that some dyspeptic 
bee will not fly in my face and close up 
my eye, or add huge proportion to my 
nese. And this for a man who every 
day or two has to speak in public, is, to 
say the least, not desirable. So, too, 
with the utmost care, a block will tip 
over, or an involuntary jar occur, which 
will arouse a dozen to make an attack. 
To keep cool, therefore, first protect 
yourself. 

Again, wher operating in warm 
weather, it is not necessary to be in @ 
Aurry. 

The air may be full of bees, but they 
will all find their place. Broods will not 
perish or be injured in the space of time 
required for most operations. A whole 
hive may be spread out on the different 
frames in the shade and every comb de- 
liberately studied without being at all 
injured, It is all important to know and 
decide at the outset, before the hive is 
touched, what you intend to do, and make 
your preparations accordingly ;— have 
everything required on the spot, arrang- 
ed within casy reach. Thus, a black 
queen may be caught, or her wings clip- 
ped ; crooked combs straightened, or 
drone comb cut out and replaced by 
worker comb, &c., &c., all in one opera- 
tion. 

The want of deliberation causes the 
death of many bees, and the rest need- 
lessly irritated. It is an art to handle 
bees well, only to be acquired by practice. 
And there is great satisfaction after per- 
forming a difficult work (as for instance 
to transfer the combs of a box hive into 
frames) and feel that you have not need- 
lessly crushed a single bee. It can be 
done, but the hive, the frames and combs 
must be handled as gently as you would 
a full tumbler without spilling a drop. 

D. C. MILLETT. 

Hamburg, Pa. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


How it Looks Here. 

It is not often that I attempt to write 
for the JouRNAL, always believing that 
better matter is furnished by others. I 
am more discouraged this spring than I 
have ever been about bee-keeping; the 
season is as least one month later than 
usual. Fruit blossoms of every kind are 
killed or nearly so; a few blossoms are 
left; the bees got barely enough to sus- 
tuin life. The succeeding blossom (locust) 
is frozen, and leaves and ull, killed. We 
have nothing to depend upon but white 
clover, Which is abundent in this section, 
and the succession of fall flowers. I 
shall sow buckwheat and try to gain 
something by that means. By this time 
other seasons, I have had bees working in 
the boxes and preparing to swarm, but 
now they are just beginning to breed 
rapidly, and if they are fed to keep them 
alive and breeding when clover comes, 
if that don’t fail too, we may yet get some 
surplus. Bee-keepers were very hopeful 
as bees wintered so well, last winter; 
there were scarcely any lost in wintering, 
and good results were anticipated. ‘Man 
proposes but God disposes.” There will 
not only be a scarcity of honey, but fruit, 
of all kinds, except the latest varieties. 
Frost has killed the young clover, black- 
berries, raspberries and strawberries. 
Every thing in the fruit line is a fail- 
ure. I would advise every one in localities 
that suffer as in this, to feed, and feed 
sufficiently to keep their bees moving; 
they will gather some little, and out of 
the gloom that now surrounds us, we may 
yet have sunshine. RR. W. Harrison. 

Melrose, Va. 

ee 
From Pra-tical 
Transferring Bees. 


Farmer. 


The apiarian often finds it necessary to 
move his bees out of a defective hive to a 
good one, and from box hives to those 
with movable frames. They could be 
driven into an empty hive jnst before 
they have commenced gathering honey 
freely in the spring of the year, and they 
would do as well at Jeast as a top swarm. 
Sut the brood and bees bred in the hive 
at that time of the year would be of no 
value to the bee-keeper, which if given 
to the colony would be worth as much to 
them as a medium-sized swarm. We 
have practiced the following method since 
the introduction of movable comb frames, 
which has been over twenty years. It 


can be done out-doors in the open air, if 
it is not too cold to chill the brood, and 
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bees are not disposed to rob. We prefer 
to use the kitchen, wash-house or clean 
barn floor to operate in. The kitchen 
table is very handy to lay the combs on 
when taken out of the hive, and to work 
on in fitting the combs into the frames; 
a good substitute is made by laying a 
broad board on the ends of two empty 
barrels. Have a dish of water and cloth 
to cleanse the hands occasionally, and 
Wipe up such dropping honey as cannot 
be lifted with a knife-blade. Keep every- 
thing clean, and allow no honey to run, 
if possible, which prevents other bees 
from troubling you. A hatchet, long 
knife, and thin cold chisel, should be in 
readiness, also a box to force the bees 
into. You are now ready for the hive of 
bees. Light your fumigator or smoker; 
step up to the hive on the stand and 
carefully give the bees a few whiffs of 
smoke, when, if they be clustered on the 
outside of the hive, they will soon leave 
for the interior. Raise the front of the 
hive a little—this will allow the bees to 
enter more freely, and also give a better 
chance to reach those inside with smoke— 
and administer enough to make them roar 
well, as this is evidence of their giving up 
or surrender. You can now proceed to 
do anything with them you wish. 

Now take up the hive and carry it to 
the place of transfer; turn it bottom up 
on the table and blow more smoke down 
among the bees; then place the forcing: 
box on the mouth of the hive, so that the 
bees cannot get out. Hammer on the 
hive, which will cause the bees to fill 
themselves with honey and travel up and 
cluster in the top of the box,—which re- 
quires from 7 to 10 minutes; then remove 
the box containing the bees to the floor 
near the table; pry off one side of the hive 
so us to enable you by the use of the long 
knife to get the combs out as whole as 
possible; brush off the few remaining 
bees with the feather-end of a goose or 
turkey quill, near the box containing the 
bees which should be raised on one side, 
so as they can run under and cluster. 
Take the frames out of the new hive; lay 
one on a comb and mark it around on the 
inside; then trim off the comb in such a 
manner that it will hang in the hive same 
as it did in the old one (top edge up); cut 
the comb a trifle larger and spring the 
frames over it. Fit in all-good pieces of 
good worker comb, especially those con- 
taining brood combs; those that are too 
thick to let the frames together should be 
shaved off. 

The drone comb may be known by its 
large coarse cells and should be rejected 
by which a stock is often rendered very 
prosperous that was no profit to its owner 
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before. Now set the combs in all the 
new hive and close it up—except the 
entrance. 

Hive the bees from the box into the 
hive, as you would a new swarm: then 
return to an old stamd (which should be 
occupied with an empty hive during the 
process to retain the straggling bees.) If 
no bees appear to be troublesome, con- 
tract the entrance. We have used melted 
roson and beeswax to secure the comb to 
the frame; thorns inserted on the sides 
and bottom of frames, through holes made 
with an awl into the comb, make them 
very secure; slips of tin can be used to 
fasten the combs to fit the frames tightly, 
will save resorting to other means to 
secure the combs in the frames. 

If transferring is done at a time when 
the bees cannot obtain honey, 2 or 3 combs 
should be given them, er fed honey from 
the chamber of the hive, until such times 
as they can gather it from the fields and 
forest, as a certain amount of honey is 
necessary to mix to repair and fasten the 
combs and food for themselves and the 
young bees. 

During the blossoming of fruit is a nice 
time to transfer, and if not then, it is best 
to defer it until the appearance of white 
clover. Sera HoAaGLanp. 

_<——_-+-+- 

For the American Bee Journal, 

How to Prepare Comb Honey For 
Market. 


Make a strong case of rough boards in 
shape to suit the boxes, the weight when 
filled not to exceed 200 lbs. 

Prepare the boxes by making all as 
tight as possible, so that should any 
breakage occur the honey will be in the 
package. 

Pack the boxes either in the original 
position as filled by the bees or inverted ; 
never on the side or end. 

Make all firm,ywithin the case ; when 
needed, drive ina rough wedge. 

When this is completed, fasten securely 
near the topon each side of the case a 
strip four inches by one, projecting 
eight inches at each end, to serve the 
purpose of handling in carrying, and pre 
vent its being turned on end or otherwise 
roughly handled. 

Mark plainly on the cover, ‘‘Honey— 
this side up with care.” 

We prefer to return all packages, for 
the following reasons : 

The producer generally weighs his cap 
boxes when new and dry, and deducts 
the same as tare when selling. The buy- 
er purchases net weight, and after cut- 
ting out .the honey finds that each box 


weighs from eight to twelve ounces more 
than the tare allowed him. This differ- 
ence is almost certain to cause dissastis- 
faction on the part of either the buyer or 
seller. 

We take the box apart carefully, and 
fasten the several pieces together with a 
nail or cord. 

When packed in a case and shipped 
in this manner the freight seldom exceeds 
twocents per box. These packages when 
wanted for use have only to be tacked 
together, and they are equally as good as 
new ones costing from ten to fifteen cents 
sach. 

We refer to the box most commonly 
used, (and really the most profitable for 
the bee-keeper), made of 2 inch stuff, 14 
inches long by 6 inches square, contain- 
ing from 12 to 15 pounds of honey. 

Jessie D. Lipprxcott. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—_——__——_ + @ we 


For the American Agric ulturists 


Bee Notes. 


Among the domestic animals we have 
various grades of improvement. Among 
horses and cattle, the various breeders 
find points in each grade that they wish 
to propagate for some purpose. They 
select parents that have points that they 
expect to find in their offspring. The 
beautiful Durham is not eXpected from 
the wild race of the tropics. Among bees 
the beautiful and amiable Italian is not 
expected from the black, vicious, and 
often more indolent native. Both varie- 
ties may have some traits that is desirable 
to propagate, while both have some which 
might be advantageously left out. One 
stock may possess vigor and industrious 
habits, and a disposition to resent any 
measure that seems to them an approach 
to robbing them of their stores. Another 
may be indolent to collect much, and 
lack energy to protect what they have. 
Accumulation of stores is what is usually 
wanted. If industrious habits and a mild 
disposition are found combined, that is 
the breed to propagate from. With most 
of ys these traits are only ascertained by 
close and attentive observation. Thirty 
years ago an old lady, when asked to fix 
a price for one of-her colonies, replied 


|' that she had smarter bees than any one 


else, they swarmed early and often ; she 
had probably discovered a fact, without 
being ahle to trace it toany cause. What 
is there to prevent changing all our stocks 
into the best in one summer, if all the 
queens are selected from such only? It 
is time this point received attention. In 
rearing cattle, it will not do to check the 
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growth by an insufficiency’ or an inferior 
quality of food. Queen bees need a 
full development as well as cattle. 
Much discussion has been had relative to 
rearing queens in full stocks, or in small 
nuclei ; some claiming that a full stock 
is the most natural. It will not be dis- 
cussed here, further than to say thata full 
supply of nutriment is required to rear 
good queens ; usually the least trouble 
and expense, where many queens are to 
be reared, is to make a little box to rep- 
resent a movable comb hive. Combs of 
full size of hive can be used on the same 
princiyfe, the size makes but little differ- 
ence, if there are nurse bees enough. It 
would seem that the Creator had designed 
especially to facilitate the increase of the 
best stock. In addition to the number of 
queens provided, when a swarm issues 
naturally, it is so arranged that they can 
be increased almost indefinitely. Eggs of 
fertile queen are of two kinds—one pro- 
duces males, the other females. Means 
of deciding which will produce drones 
and which workers are given to all obser- 
vers, as one kind is deposited in worker 
cells, the other in drone cells. Whether 
the act of depositing the egg in the large 
or small cell decides the sex or not will 
not now be discussed. One thing is cer- 


tain, the eggs deposited in the worker 
cells that ordinarily would produce work- 


ers, can be converted into queens. When 
young bees not many days old, are desti- 
tute of a queen, and are provided with 
eggs, or young brood, in season, they at 
once proceed to provide one or more. It 
is well to wait, before commencing to 
raise queens, until there is a prospect of 
drones hatching, as soon, at least as the 
queens do. If bees, to commence with 
can be procured a half mile away, is bet- 
ter. Geta quart or thereabouts. Now, 
from the stock you wish to breed from 
take a piece of comb containing brood. 
It is better to get it all of one age. The 
first or second day after the eggs are 
hatched, is best. Take out the comb 
containing brood, and hold it so that the 
light shines directly into the bottom of 
the cells. Find a spot where the eggs are 
just hatched. Take such ; as queens will 
mature from them a little sooner than 
from eggs just laid. The larve that 
have been fed too long as workers, can- 
not be so well developed into queens by 
nursing. New comb is better than old. 
If old and tough, cut off half the length 
vf the cells with a knife. Cut out a 
piece 3 or 4 inches long, 4 an inch wide. 
Then cut from a large piece—let it be 
clean—a place that this will just fit. 
Give an inch space under it. Let the 
piece of brood be crowded in firm enough 


to hold a few hours, until the bees weld 
it fast. Combs should contain abuadant 
honey for several days. If bees to raise 
the queen are taken from the home yard, 
they should be mostly young, if possible. 
Go to a strong stock in the middie of the 
day, when most of the old ones are out to 
work, raise out a comb or two, and shake 
or brush the bees into a box, made with 
joints close enough to keep them when 
the lid is on. Young bees will not be 
apt to fly. Have a little piece of wire 
cloth one side somewhere, in hot weather, 
for ventilation. Make a hole in the bot- 
tom of the box, in which the combs with 
the brood ready for the bees are to be 
put, and one to match in the top of the 
one with bees. Open both and set the 
two togeher, and the bees will creep into 
the upper one with combs and_ brood. 
Keep confined for thirty-six hours or 
more, when they may be allowed to fly 
out from the stand they are to occupy. 
More than one piece of brood can be put 
in the same comb, if many are wanted 
and there are bees enough to take proper 
care of it all. If brood that is taken for 
queens is not over two days old from the 
egg, a queen cannot be matured from it 
in less than ten days. When the first 
one matures and comes out of the cell, 
she makes it her business to look up 
other queen cells the first thing, and des- 
troy every competitor. If the bee-keeper 
wishes more than one queen, the extra 
cells may be cut out before any hateh— 
leaving one. Put those taken out in 
their natural position into a box, prepared 
as for brood, using cell instead of brood. 
Manage as before and a gain of several 
days will be obtained. As many as there 
are cells can be prepared. Careis needed 
not to bruise the cells, or turn them over 
roughly. The queens inside may be very 
tender, and rough handling may kill 
them. When combs of full size of hive 
are used, instead of small ones, a little 


more care is needed to keep warm, etc. , 


There will be this advantage in 
combs. 


large 
The queen can be established in 


full colony, and there is no trouble in , 


transferring her. When she is once 
established, and begins to lay, go to a 
hive that is well filled with sealed brood 
that needs no further nursing, take one 
or two, shake off the bees, and put them 
in with the young queen. No fighting 
will occur with the young bees as they 
hatch. More combs may be added until 
it is thought to be strong enough, with 
what they will rear of theirown. When 
an increase of colonies is desired, instead 
of surplus honey, they can be increased 
faster in this way, than in any other. 
New colonies can be made to assist others 
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long before the summer is through, when 
managed properly. Remember it is best 
to have all colonies strong by having 
others to assist, when necessary. Do not 
allow bees to sit outside and do nothing 
for want of room in the hive to store 
their gatherings. If no room can be giv- 
en for boxes for surplus or combs 
to hold honey for extracting, it is best to 
add to the number of colonies. Continue 
to examine into the exact state of every 
hive. M. QuiINnry. 
St. Johnsonville, N. Y. 
>> a ++ oe 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Cincinnati Exposition. 


Mr. NEwMANn—I send you one of our 
Premium Lists for this year’s Exposition. 
The follwing is an extract therefrom 
relative to Bee matters : 

CLASS NO. 21 


9+ 


wid. 


BEES, BEE HIVES, ETC. 


Best Entomological Display of 
honey bees, any or all varieties, and their 
products, Bronze Medal. 

278. Best average product, per swarm, in 
extracted honey fiom apiary of any num- 
ber of hives, Bronze Medal. 

279. Best average product, in box hofiey, 
from apiary of any number_ of hives, 
Bronze Medal. 

Notre.—In Premiums Nos. 278 and 279, 
the exhibitor may select the swarm or 
swarms Which he intends to use for com- 
petition, but they must not be aided by 
or assisted in any way from any other 
swarm from April Ist to September 8th, 
and the decision shall be based on the 
amount of extracted honey taken from 
those swarms so selected, and from the 
swarms, if any, produced by them during 
the time between April 1st and September 
8th. 

280. Best display of honey, extracted or 
in comb, or both, Bronze Medal. 

281. Best display of honey in the comb, 
Bronze Medal. 

282. Best display* of packages for re- 
tail, Bronze Medal. 

No. 277 may need some explination. 
We expect under this number to receive 
cases containing specimens (dried or press- 
ed), if queens, workers and drones, in 
their different stages of development (in 
the cell and out of the cell) from the egg 
to the death at maturity; also specimens 
of the different kinds of cells. The eggs, 
larvee and fly of the bee mouth etc., etc., 
etc. in fact any thing belonging or inci- 
dent to the working of the honey bee in 
its wild and domestic state. The other 
numbers explain themselves. 

_I suppose that if any entries from a 
distance, or rather, from those who are 


? 


~ 


not personally present (in Nos. 278 and 

279) they should be accompanied by an 

affidavit (sworn to) of the facts. This, 

however, is my own opinion only, there 

is no rule for it, but it would certainly be 

safer. H. W. STEPHENSON. 
Cincinnati, O. 


<< 2 


Bee Forage. 


A writer asserts that he has had buck- 
wheat to bloom in thirty-five days from 
the time of sowing it, and as it will begin 
to bloom when over six inches in height, 
if the season isa dry one. For this pur- 
pose sow about a bushel, never exceeding 
three-fourths of a bushel, of seed per acre, 
rupning over your land with brush simi- 
lar to that used for putting in wheat, or 
the ordinary roller without the brush. 

A correspondent says: If you wish to 
preserve the plant for forage, after your 
bees have used the fields for six or eight 
weeks, you can do so and save an enor- 
mous yield of nutritious forage. Cut 
with ordinary scythe, or grass blade, just 
before the seed begins to brown, and cure 
as you would coarse characters of grass. 
The product thus secured will amply re- 
munerate the outlay of money for seed 
and time and labor, and give to your busy 
little friends abundant stores of delicious 
honey. 





% About Culifornia. 


W. J. Whitney, of San Barnardino, 
California, has sent us the following gen- 
eral directions about emigrating to that 
State, in answer to the following questions : 

Don’t think of shipping bees here from 
east of the Rgcky Mountains, as it will be 
money and bees wasted. [f you can get 
half what the hives cost there, you had 
better sell them than to ship them. 

Now for your questions in regular or- 
der. 

ist. What can good stands of bees be 
bought for in your vicinity? A. From 
$4 to $12, according to condition, style of 
hive, &c. In Los Angelos, for $250 in 
Harbison hives, the honey they make there, 
not being saleable, since San Diego honey 
came into market. 

2d. There are two mills dressing, cut- 
ting up, and putting together (if wanted), 
at the following prices: 

Harbison’s, ready for putting together, 
$1.80. 

Langstroth’s, ready for putting together, 
$1.70. 

Watson’s improved Langstroth for five 
section boxes, $1.90. 
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Louth’s improved hive for section boxes, 
the best yet out for this country, $1.95. 

Section boxes for surplus honey, 13 
cents each. 

Cases, 22 each to hold 4 section boxes, 
can be had in any quantity. 

3d. Plenty of work to be had during 
haying and harvest threshing, &c, at 
from $2 to $3 per day and board. We 
can raise any amount of broom-corn or 
any other corn you wish to plant. I 
should think broom making could be 
made to pay here as they are worth from 
40 cents to $1 each, according to quality. 
There has been no broom-corn raised 
here for market yet, that I know of. 

4th. We think fruit raising and bee- 
culture our ‘‘best hold” here. We raise 
apples, peaches, plums, apricots, quinces, 
figs, almonds, walnuts, oranges, lemons, 
blackberries and strawberries. Of grapes, 
we can beat the world. I have the White 
Muscat, Fleming, Tokay, Rose Peru, 
Hamburg and Mission, or native Califor- 
nia grapes. We also raise pumpkins, 
squashes, melons of all kinds, beets, 
beans, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and in 
fact, anything which will grow anywhere 
from the Equator to the Arctic Circle. 

5th. This country is good for men with 
much or little means. 

6th. Country new and inhabitants scat- 
tering, but coming in pretty fast. I am 
12 miles from coast ; from post office 5 
miles ; have no school now, but expect to 
have this summer in the new Granger’s 
hall, which lam now building near the 
post office. 

7th. Dont know of any improved land 
with buildings for sale, unimproved from 
$2 to $10 per acre. Government land for 
the taking up. 

Sth. The same land needs irrigating for 
summer crops, not for grain or grass. 
Bees make honey nearly all or all the 
year round. 

9th. Cost of clothing about 25 per cent. 
above eastern prices. Flour $5.50 to 
$6.50 per barrel. Beef 5 to 6 cents. Will 
not pay to ship anything but bedding and 
clothes. 

10th. Society good. 

11th. Climate healthiest in the world. 
No cholera that I ever heard of. Very 
few poisonous reptiles. Once in a while 
a rattle snake may appear. I have killed 
4 or five in the yard since I have lived 
here. 

12th. Rough lumber, red wood and pine, 
at $26.00 per thousand feet. Common red 
wood planed on one side, $28.00 to $30.00. 
Rustic, $45.00. Matched pine flooring 
and ceiling, $35.00. Surfaced red wood, 
$40.00. Bee hive lumber, $30.00. Nails, 


$5.50 per keg for 8ds. Doors, $2.25 to 
$4.00. Windows, $3.25 to $6.00. 

13th. Hauling can be done for $10.00 
per thousand feet. Climate so mild that 
avery cheap house will answer. Never 
any snow and but little frost. Never 
cold enough to need a coat on, except at 
night or when it rains. 


>> —- -+ oe 


Pruning Bees. 


Most apiarians would be _ benefitted 
vastly by having the combs lifted out of 
each hive just before they gather any 
quantity of honey to fill the combs and 
give them a thorough examination; some 
have too much drone comb which should 
be cut out; others have ill-shaped or 
crooked combs, which may be straightened 
orcut out. Brood combs after being in 
use a few years, get filled up with cocoons 
so as to reduce the size of the cell and re- 
quire more labor of the bees to keep them 
in order than to make new ones. We 
have extracted out of one cell forty-four 
cocoons or bee shrouds, which was 
evidence that forty-four bees had been 
raised in this cell; such combs should be 
rejected, but not on account of being 
black or of a dark color. 

The dressing up of the combs of a 
stock of bees, if properly done, will 
encourage and infuse new industry into 
them. We have known colonies that were 
doing little or no good, which, by pruning, 
were made to pay a large per cent. The 
combs of each colony should be examin- 
ed, at least once a year; a careful inspec- 
tion will do a prosperous colony no harm, 
while it will aid the defective ones.— 
Sel, 


——_-- <-> -+ 
Bee Pasturage. 


The right time to sow buckwheat for 
bee pasture is about the first of July. If 
sown then, it not only forms the best pas- 
tnrage for the bees, but usually yields a 
good crop of seed. Itis one of our best 
honey-producing plants. The proper quan- 
tity to sow to the acre is one peck, although 
some prefer to sow two pecks. 1 raise it 
largely, and succeed best by sowing only 
one peck to the acre. The number of 
acres required for thirty colonies of bees 
will be about four, if itis a good season 
for securing honey. I have known one 
acre of buckwheat to furnish food enough 
for bees, so that 800 pounds of honey and 
85 bushels of grain were made from 
it. This was, however, an unusually 
favorable season. Five acres are the 
least that should be sown for the number 
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of colonies mentioned, as it is better to 
have too much than not enough. 

I have not tried the alfalfa clover. It 
can be had of any of the seedsmen in 
St. Louis, the retail price being 75 cents 
per pound, prepaid by maii. I would 
also suggest the sowing of melilot or 
*weet clover, for it is a No. 1 honey- 
producing plant. The price is the same 
as that of the alfalfa. I would sow in 
addition to those named, alsike clover, 
catnip and rape seed. The latter named 
plant delights in a rich soil. J.G. 


e+; cee 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Do Bees Sleep. 


It has not, we think, been proven that 
bees ever sleep. We have never scen 
one either in winter or summer asleep. 
Analogy and their very active industri- 
ous habits would lead to the belief that 
they do sleep. When, where and how 
they sleep, we have hitherto been upable 
to discover. In summer they work both 
night and day, and never scem totire. In 
early life we thought they worked harder 
after a day of rest—that is to say, if 
weather kept all at home for twenty-four 
hours they were recruited in strength and 
vigor, and worked better the day follow- 
ing. In later years we have considered 
that in the absence of outdoor labor more 
work is done in the hive. When weather 
is favorable and honey abundant we know 
that frequently honey is gathered into 
hives faster than the indoor laborers can 
manage—it accumulates too fast on their 
hands, The cessation of outdoor work 
for a time enables the bees to remove the 
accummilations of honey from the center 
combs, and store it up in their outer and 
upper edges. Thus the domestic arrange- 
ments are advanced, and room made for 
more honey, and more laborers are set at 
liberty to gather it. When bees have no 
domestic work to attend to, as is the case 
when a swarm is put into a hive of empty 
combs, they work prodigiously fast. By- 
and-by the brood and honey of such a 
hive require much attention. Hence, out- 
door work activity seems to abate. But 
when no bees leave their hives we have 
never been fortunate enough to find one 
asleep or anything like it. Young queens 
on coming to perfection sometimes pipe 
or call for seven days without cessation. 
During that time they can get no sleep. 
And if in be true that pregnant Queens 
deposit in cells two thousand egys a 
day—that is, eighty eggs per hour, through- 
out the summer months, when, pray, can 
they find time to sleep. 


In winter bees have few domestic 
duties to perform, and there is no honey 
to gather. But the question of bees sleep- 
ing or hybernating in winter is just as 
difficult to answer as that of sleeping in 
summer. I know what others say on 
this question, but 1 like to read nature 
through my own eyes. I have examined 
hives at all seasons, even when there 
were 20 degrees of frost, and I never 
found a bee asleep. Still I do not say 
that bees never sleep. Can any of your 
readers give evidence on the question. 

A. PETTIGREW. 


me — 


From the Practical Farmer. 


Ages of Bees. 


The queen passes about three days in 
the egg and five a worm, the workers 
then close her cell, and she immediately 
begins to spin her cocoon, which takes 
her from twenty to twenty-four hours. 
On the tenth and eleventh days, and per- 
haps a part of the twelfth days, she seems 
to be exhausted by her hard labor. She 
now remains in almost complete repose ; 
she then passes four or five days as a 
nympha, and on the fifteenth to the six- 
teenth day a perfect queen is attained. 
Much depends upon the strength of the 
colony and the heat of the season, which 
will vary it from one to two days. 

The drone passes three days in the egg 
and about six in the worm, and changes 
into a perfect insect on the twenty-fourth 
day after the egg is laid. Much depends 
on the strength and heat of the colony, 
which should beabout 70° Fah., for their 
speedy development. They lay in rathera 
dilatory state for several days after they 
hatch, before taking wing. 

The worker bee spins its cocoon in 
thirty-six hours. After passing three 
days in the egg in this state of preparation 
for a new life, it gradually undergoes a 
great change, and becomes armed with a 
firmer body with scales of a brownish 
color and somewhat fringed with light 
hairs. On its belly it has six rings or 
scales. After it has reached the twenty- 
first day of existence—reckoning from the 
egg —it comes forth from the cell on the 
twenty-first to the twenty-second day a 
perfect insect, and is termed an immago. 
This is the simple stage of the worker 
bee, as it is fully developed when it comes 
forth, except in size, it soon becomes a 
sportive inhabitant of the air, and ready 
to enter upon the duties of gaining a live- 
lihood, which varies from six to eight 
days from its birth, the all seems to be 
business the remainder of their existence. 

A. F. Moon. 
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The Southern Kentucky Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 


The Convention met according to adjourn- 
ment at the residence of R. A. Alexander, 
near Smith’s Grove, Warren county, Ky., on 
Monday, the 19th of May. The Convention 
was opened by prayer by R. W. Stithe, of 
Harden county, Ky. Roll called, all the of- 
ficers present and most of the members. 

Prof. Wheeler addressed the Convention 
on the objects of the meeting, and urged all 
bee-keepers present to become members of 
the Convention. On motion the Secretary 
read the constitution and by-laws, and the 
following persons gave their names as mem- 
bers of this Convention : 

James Erwin, Claypool, Ky. : B. F. Dodd- 
son, Knob Lick, Ky. ; Dr. JS. Stephenson, 
Glasgow Junction, K.; I. W. Landrum, 
Tracy. Ky. ; [. I. Greer, Glasgow Junction, 
Ky.: J. W. Cook. Smith’s Grove, Ky.; J. 
C. Stithe, Smith’s Grove Ky. ; J. W.Secriman, 
Smith’s Grove, Ky.; T. E. MecDancel, 
Smith’s Grove, Ky.; Moses Potter, Rich 
Pond, Ky.; R. W. Stithe, Grand View, Ky.; 
R. F. Bethel. Glasgow, Ky. ; J. TH. Johnson, 
Allensville, Ky.; Ky.: Wm. Cheek, Burks- 
ville, Ky. ; T. E. Shelton, Russelville, Ky. ; 
Miss Molly Shelton, Russelville, Ky. 

The Secretary read acommunication from 
Charles Dadant, of Hamilton, [linois, on the 
importance of removing drone combs and 
replaciig it with worker combs. On motion, 
the thanks of the Convention was tendered 
Mr. Dadant for his valuable communication, 
and the Secretary was ordered to have it 
published in our local papers. The Presi- 
dent appointed the following committees : 

On apiarian supplies on exhibition, L. P. 
Smith, John H. Wallace, R. S. Munford, 
Moses Poter, R. F. Bethel, J. H. Johnson. 

To prepare questions for debate at evening 
sessions, Prof. C. M. Wheeler, H. W. San- 
ders, R. A. Alexander, R. W. Stithe, J. H. 
Johnson. 

On motion the Convention adjourned till 
2o0’cloek p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

President Allen in the Chair. 

The committee on questions for debate, 
reported the following questions, and on 
motion the ~ ion was received and commit- 
tee discharged. 

Ist question. What is the best time of 
year to transfer bees ? 

2d. Is artificial swarming better than nat- 
ural swarming ? 

3d. What is the best vegetable to cultivate 
for bees to gather honey from ? 

4th. What season of the year should bees 
be fed ? 

5th. How can we manage bees to secure 
the greatest yield of honey ? 

C. M. WHEELER. 
R. W. STITHE. 
J.5S.STEPIENSON., 
Hl. W. SANDERS. 

The Secretary presented an account for 
$2.00 paid out for stationery and postage for 
this Society which, on montion, was ordered 

aid. 

The first question was then taken up: 
What is the best time of year to transfer 

ees 7 

Mr. Munford said if they were in bad con- 
dition, they ought to be transferred without 
respect to the season of the year; was not 





much in favor of transferring if hives were 
in good condition. 

Mr. Cheek said he had but little experience 
in transferring, that he had 30 hives mostly 
in box hives; said he found robbers were 
very troublesome while transferring when 
hioney was scaree. Said he had a uumber of 
hives to transfer, and that he came for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Smith said he preferred early spring 
to transfer, that he fed the surplus honey, 
and if there was none, syrup made of A cof- 
fee sugar. 

The President said bees could be trans- 
ferred at any season successfully, if fed and 
cared for after transferring. That he pre- 
ferred early spring in fruit blossoming time 
or about the time white clover begins to 
bloom. 

The second question was then taken up; 
Is artificial swarming better than natural 
swarming ? 

Mr. Munford said bees are sure to prosper 
the best when they were troubled the least, 
did not like artificial swarming, thought it 
best to allow them to swarm naturally. 

Mr. Alexander was in favor of artificial 
swarming, said he eould give the new 
swarm a queen cell, or a laying queen, and 
with care we were sure of increase of colo- 
nies, as no bees would run off and be lost, 
as was often the ease with natural swarms. 

Mr. Munford.—There is no danger of 
loosing bees by natural swarming, if you 
have a suitable place for them to cluster, 
that he never lost any. A few years ago he 
swarmed a great many artificially, and the 
next spring they were all dead. 

Mr. Smith.—Two years ago I knew_noth- 
ing about bees; saw Dr. Allen, the Presi- 
dent of this Society, and he told the advan- 
tages of the Langstroth hive. I got some 
hives transferred, and they had but little 
brood, and in 30 days they were rich in 
stores, and had filled the top story with comb 
and honey, I made three new swarms out 
of the four, and they filled their hives and 
wintered well. I transferred them at the 
beginning of the white clover harvest. 

Mr. Cheek.—My experience in artificial 
swarming is not very great ; but I can say 
I like it very much better than natural 
swarming. Isave the trouble and vexation 
of watching our bees, and securing swarms 
clustered in difficult places to get to. Arti- 
ficial swarming is preferable in many other 
respects, 

Mr. Munford.—If I was a professional 
apiarian, I would use the Langstroth hive, 
but would keep some in box hives to get nat- 
ural swarms from. 

The President said he much preferred ar- 
tificial swarming ; said there was various 
methods of making artificial swarms, he 
liked to have a laying queen to give the 
swarms. If when they are swarmed, the 
honey harvest was poor, they would put on 
feeders, and keep them on until the hive 
is full. The time for debating the questions 
having expired, on motion the discussions 
closed, and the remaining questions held 
over until the next meeting of this Society 
for discussion. 

The committee on apiarian supplies re- 
ported as follows: 

‘We would respectfully report that we have 
examined the honey extractors of R. R. 
Murphy and J. W. Winder, and think both 
are well adapted for extracting the fluid 
honey out of the combs which can be re- 
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turned to the hive to be again filled. We 
have also examined the Quinby and the 
Winder smokers for subduing bees, and can 
recommend them as valuable aids in the 
manipulations of an apiary. We also ex- 
amined the glass honey jars of C. T. Muth, 
of Cincinnati, which pleased us very much, 
and we recommend them to honey producers 
for marketing fluid boney. 

R. S. MUNFORD. 

L. P. SMITH. 

J. HW. WALLACE. 

R. F. BETHEL. 

Prof. Wheeler offered the following reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to 
the President and Secretary for their labors 
in behalf of this Society since our last meet- 
ing. 

‘on motion of P. P. Colin, this Convention 
tenders Mr. Alexander and lady their thanks 
for their kind hospitality and sumptuous 
dinner. 

On motion of Mr. Cheek, the Southern 
Kentucky Bee-keepers’ Society adjourned 
tomeet in Burksville, Cumberland county, 
Kentucky, the third Wednesday in Septem- 
ber next, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Il. W. SANDERS, Sec’y. 
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The Bee Hive. 


BY DR. 8S. V. SUMMERS, ENTOMOLOGIST. 


1. The impression seems to be general 
that bees make honey, secrete wax, and per- 
form other unique and semi-marvelous 
facts, quite at variance with other gregar- 
ous insects; hence we not unfrequently find 
our agricultural papers teeming with some 
wonderful manifested proceedings of these 
social tribes, confusing the novice, and de- 
terring others from this instructive and pro- 
fftable vocation. 

2. We shall endeavor to confine our re- 
marks to as practical and elucidated an 
account concerning these admirable insects 
as our space will admit. 

3. The inhabitants of a hive comprises 
—one female, usually denominated a queen, 
a few hundred maies or drones, and a mul- 
titude of neuters or workers. The female 
or queen bees have their ahdomen more 
elongated, the color and markings scarcely 
differ from the males, head larger than the 
workers, tongue more abreviated, maxille 
less curved, mandibles furficate, angles less 
prominent, apex toothed, the external tooth 
acute and the internal obtuse or truncate, 
color piceous with redish cast, labrum flu- 
vous, antenn piceous, scales at base of 
wings rufo-piceous, wings only reaching to 
tip of third abdominal segment, tursi and 
apex of tibwe rufo-ulvous, the posterior tribce 
are naked above, below clothed with short, 
dense, erect hairs, having the marginal 
border of hairs wanting, abdomen Jonger 
than head or throax combined, tip or dorsal 
Segments of fulvous, clothed with very 
short, pliable, erect hairs. The males or 
drones are quite the reverse: body thicker, 
Stouter, more clumsy, and very obtuse at 
extremity, head more depressed and orbic- 
ular, tongue shorter and more slender than” 
in the females, mandibles smaller, wings 
longer than body, tibie long, club 
Shaped, clothed with inconspicious 
hairs, ablomen cordate, short, not longer 





than head and throax, third and dorsal seg- 
ments apparently naked, hairs only visible 
under a high magnifying power, remaining 
segments hairy. The neuters or workers 
are undeveloped females; they have a 
more elongate body, tongue longer and in- 
curved, wings approximating the apex of 
the fourth abdominal segment, legs all black. 
posterior tibiz naked above, concavo-con- 
vex, clothed with lateral and recumbent 
hairs, abdomen oblong, longer than head 
and throax combined, clothed with long 
flaveous hairs, vagina of the spicula 
straight. 

4. Having detailed you to the different 
varieties contained within a hive—the exist- 
ence of but a single female—you may feel 
somewhat curious to learn her origin. When 
a colony of bees by any mishap lose their 
queen, and are supplied with comb contain- 
ing young working larve only, they will 
select one or more larve to be educated as 
fertile females or queens, which, by havin 
their workers’ cells enlarged and being fe 
with choice honey for not more than two 
days, when they emerge from the pupa state 
will come forth queens. Had they remained 
in their original cells, they could only have 
bred workers, yet here we have them with 
their form, instinct and powers of genera- 
tion entirely different. In order to produce 
this change, the larve must not average 
more than three days old,and this is the 
age at which, according to M. Schirach, the 
bees usually select the larva to be royalized. 
Having selected the larva, they clean out 
the food and occupants from the two cells 
that adjoin the favored larva: they then 
remove the three cell walls, leaving the bot- 
toms untouched, thence they raise round the 
queen larva a cylindrical tube, in a horazon- 
tal position to the other cells; this completed 
then they demolish the cells immediately 
beneath, from which they construct a pyra- 
midical tube, which joins at right angles 
the horizontal tube. The bees keep length- 
ening this ead as the larva grows in size, 
at the same time they are constantly sup- 
plying it with food, deposited at its mouth 
and sides of abdemen. The larva keeps up 
a constant turning to reach this food, and 
thus insensibly arrives at the orface of its 
cell, when it immediately assumes the pupa, 
after which the workers close up the cell. 
Thus with this knowlege before us, we are 
at onee informed how to make artificial 
swarms, and that this art of producing 
queens at will is nodoubt practiced by many 
an apiarian of to-day. 

5. With respect to the variations of in- 
stinet and character which result from the 
different modes of rearing the young bees, 
that we are now considering: Their in- 
stinct teaches them a certain kind of food, 
supplied to a larva inhabiting a certain 
shaped cell. ina certain position, will pro- 
duce certain effects upon it, rendering it 
different from what it would have been un- 
der ordinary circumstances, and fitted to 
answer their peculiar wants. 

6. The queen bee requires some sixteen 
days during her preparatory stages before 
she is ready to emerge .from her cell. All 
bee larve are without legs, still by the be- 
fore mentioned spiral motion are enabled at 
first to produce a slow movement, but after 
this it is more easily discerned. 

Another notable fact connected with the 
life history of these insects: I refer to the 
cocoons. The larve of the drones and 
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workers spin complete cocoons, while those 
of the female or queen are incomplete or 
open at the lower end, and cover only the 
head, trunk and the first segment of the 
pv mening 

7. Our limited space will forbid any re- 
marks concerning the hive structure or 
comb. 

8 When fecundation has not been retard- 
ed, two days after it has taken place, the 
queen begins to lay eggs that will produce 
workers, and this occupies her sole attention 
during the first eleven months. But when 
it has been retarded, after the same number 
of hours she begins laying eggs and contin- 
ues to produce these during her. whole life, 
the exception to this rule is exhibited in 
females pregnated late in the year, when 
they don’t begin laying until the follow- 
ing year. Keaumur says, that “upon an 
average she lays about two hundred eggs in 
a day, or a moderate swarm contains 12,000, 
which are laid in two months.” Huber says 
she lays “l00 a day;” while M. Schirach 
asserts. that in “tone season a single female 
will lay from 70,000 to 100,000 eggs.”? . 
these statements, the observations being 
made in different European climates and 
perhaps under different circumstances and 
conditions, may be true. 

9 The swarming of bees is a very curi- 
ous and interesting subject. Unlike other 
gregarious insects, bees are confined to a 
limited space, which they possess not the 
means of enlarging: hence, to avoid the ill 
effects resulting from being too much crowad- 
ed, they must necessarily emigrate. This 
they generally perform annually, but it does 
not happen that they often wholly desert a 
hive. 

10. It may be as well to add that bees 
only collect honey and wax from plants, and 
do not manufacture them, as Many suppose. 
In some future article we will give you an 
account concerning the so-called wax secre- 
tions. 

11. In conelusion we wish to say a few 
words to the amateur bee-keeper: Procure 
a good colony, at a cost from 815 to 825, in- 
eluding hive. This expense is final, as you 
may easily construct all future hives your- 
self, at a very trifling expense. Your orig- 
inal colony, properly managed, should give 
you from three to six colonies at the end of 
the first season, so that your first supply of 
surplus honey will occur at the end of the 
second year; say at twenty pounds each 
hive, this would give you 120 Ibs. net, which 
at thirty cents per pound, leaves you the 
nice little margin of S11, besides eighteen or 
twenty additional colonies for the ensuing 


year. It would not seem advisable to breed 
over 200 colonies, which will require six 
miles of pasturage, unless artificially fed. 


12. With regard to the comb or wax: 
The bees extract it from the h loney; every 
pound of wax represents about 25 pounds of 
clear honey; hence the prese rvation of old 
combs becomes of paramount importance; 
and right here in this connection, may be 
mentioned the invention of Van Hrushka, 
of Legnano, Italy, in a machine for extract- 
ing the honey from the combs without injur- 
ing the cells, so that the same comb may be 
used by the bees repeatedly. “To givea 
general idea of this machine, immagine to 
yourself a horizontal disk put in a rotary 
motion by a wheel; upon the edge of the 
disk are eight perpendicular } arts, sur- 
rounded or connected by a wire screen, and 








thus forming an octagon on the disk. If 
now you hang the uncovered combs with 
their frames upon the post in the inner side 
of this wire octagon, and put the disk in 
motion so as to make about six revolutions 
per second, the combs will be emptied in 
one or two minutes. The honey is caught 
in a circular tube surrounding the disk, and 
drawn off at the bottom.’ 

13. Remember, the great secret in breed- 
ing bees successfully, as in all other orders 
of insects, consists in observing their natu- 
ral conditions as close as possible. Every- 
thing of an artificial nature tends to create 
disease ahd failure. Spare your cost from 
patent hives, Italian queens; and procure 
the works of J. B. Minor, M. Quinby, L. 
Langstroth and the Ilubers. 

New Orleans, La. 
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Honey Dew and ane it Comes 
From 





The honey bees are at the present time 
very busy engaged in gathering honey from 
the leaves and boughs of the cotton-wood 
trees in and about Sacramento. The casual 
observer may have noticed that the leaves 
of these trees have an unusually glossy ap- 
pearance just now, and seem to retain the 
dew of the preceding night much later in 
the day than the leaves of other trees ad- 
joining them. This is the honey dew sea- 
sen of these trees. and the bees are making 
the most of it. With this fact the matter is 
dismissed by the general observer, and 
nothing more is thought of it. A little clos- 
er examination reveals the facet that the 
bees are not the ong insects at work on 
these leaves and boughs, and that the 
material which gives them a glossy appear- 
ance, instead of being evenly distributed 
over the surface of the leaves, is found in a 
large number of little specks. A micro- 
scope being brought into requisition dis- 
closes the fact that almost every leaf, and 
especially the new and tender ones, is a pas- 
ture upon which are feeding great numbers 
of insects of many sizes, forms and colors, 
and that the spots or spec ‘ks on the leaves are 
the excresceneces of these insects. These 
excrescences form the real honey dew that 
attracts the honey bees and upon which 
they feed. 

This is undoubtedly the general source of 
honey dew, on all trees and shrubs in the 
early part of the season. These little in- 
sects, often so sinall as not to be distin- 
guishable with the naked eye, feed upon the 
leaves and tender shoots, converting their 
sap into a thick sugary substance, which 
they exude, and which during the day 
dries up and adheres to whatever surface it 
is deposited upon, but when the evening 
comes and the air cools and parts with a 
portion of its dampness, this dampness 
softens the sugary substance so that it drops 
to the ground, covers the grass and soil with 
what is generally known as honey dew. 
While this is going on the bees are very 
early risers, and as soon as it is light may 
be heard in the morning gathering honey 
while in a fluid condition. The honey gath- 
ered in this way partakes more or less of 
the nature of the tree or shrub from which 
itis made. That made fromthe cottonwood 
is of adark eolor and a ynungent taste, and 
not much val#ed as honey. 
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There is also, especially in dry seasons, 
often a great deal of this honey dew in the 
fall. In this part of the ste ite the common 
scrub oak yields more than any other 
tree. Weare not now able to state whether 
this is also the work of an insect. If it is so, 
it is of an insect too small to be seen with 
the naked eye, and we have never tested the 
question with a glass. The honey gathered 
from the oak is much lighter colored and of 
better quality than that from the cotton- 
wood.—Sacramento Union. 
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How to Lodge a a Swarm. 


In the account which was given of a be- 
ginner’s early experience, and the unsuccess- 
ful attempts that were made by himself and 
his friend to secure a swarm, Wwe promised 
to notice some errors that had been commit- 
ted. Several might be mentioned, but we 
shall advert to those only that were the im- 
mediate causes of failure, and led to the re- 
eated migration of the housed colony. 
hey may be reduced to two, the beginner 
being cuilty of one, and the old apiarian of 
another. 

The mistake of the former, to say the least 
of it, was the more stupid. It consisted im 
turning the skep, the moment it received the 
swarm, over to i's natural position, without 
first covering it with a board to prevent the 
bees falling out. The error of the latter lay 
in being too hurried ; and, as this is a fault 
of the gravest character, causing much un- 
necessary labor and sometimes loss, it will 
be proper to give it some consideration ; for 
what happens when a hive is quic kly invert- 
ed after a swarm is put into it? Do not the 
bees just fall down in a mass upon the 
board? And if the entrance has been left 
open, as is generally the case, will not the 
pressure of the fallen bees against the unre- 
sisting point cause an outward current which 
may be followed by a general rush of the 
whole community 2 A movement once be- 
gun is not easily stayed, and prevention is 
always better than cure. Itis not the part 
of wisdom to run risks that may be avoided. 


The reason why a newly-lodged swarm 
tumbles out when the hive or skep is imme- 
diately turned over, is just because the bees 
have not been allowed sufficient time totake 
hold of the sides of the interior and of each 
other. Ifa footing has not been obtained, 
they cannot in their massed state prevent 
themselves from falling down, and rolling 
outlike grain at every opening. Consequent- 
ly, an inversion ought never to be made un- 
til after the iapee of several seconds, and 
when making it, care should be taken to do 
it slowly. 

Operators are often in an unreasonable 
hurry to get the skep placed rightly upon 
the board, but it is of far greater importance 
to get the board placed rightly upon the 
skep, and keep the > sition for a little while 
unaltered. When a swarm is shaken or 
struck down into the crown of a hive, the 
bees are usually disposed to rise and take 
wing without loss of time. They spread 
themselves out and take the appearance of 
a thick lining all round the inside, and if 
in this condition the hive is gently turned 
over, scarcely any bees will fall down, or 
make an attempt to escape. 

We wish the tyro in bee-keeping, there- 
fore, after he had housed bisswarm, to re- 











anything 


approaching to 
roughness or haste in restoring the domicile 
containing it to its proper position must be 


member that 


carefully avoided. If this caution is neg- 
lected, the result may be, as has often hap- 
pened, a case of bees lodged, but not of bees 
cured. 

In our early days. when no assistant was 
at hand, we used to place three stones in the 
form of a triangle, or make a hollow by 
shovelling out some earth with a spade, for 
the purpose of keeping the skep steady, and 
preventing its toppling over after the swarm 
Was put into it. This allowed the free use 
of both hands for properly adjusting the 
board and sweeping aside any bees that 
were in danger of being crushed. Then, 
when all was right, we placed one hand up- 
on the board to keep it in its place, and put 
the other under the crown, and with the en- 
trance uppermost made the required inver- 
sion.— ae Agricultural Gazette. 


-_—_- ~ 


Candied vs. - Liquid Honey. 


Mr. Eprror:— At the time I wrote 
the article that Mr. Dadant refers to, in 
June No., page 156,0n the above subject, 
my honey had not candied, and at the same 
time, | know it was absolutely pure and 
not heated but put up in the way I there 
deseribed. (Se® March No., page 61) 1 will 
now say to friend Dadant that since then it 
has candied as thiek as lard; so I now believe 
heis right. I will here add that it was very 
eold until nearly May Ist, and you all know 
that it was a very severe winter; henee mny 
surprise that ny honey had not candied at 
the time | wrote that article, on the first of 
February. Let all who do not believe 
Dadant is right send along the proof. 

We ought to have a law prohibiting 
the adulteration of honey, if not, those who 
produce the pure article will soon find no 
sale for it. wrote to a friend at Louis- 
ville last week to ascertian the prospect for 
the sale of honey in his locality, and receiv- 
el the following answer:—‘**The honey 
inarket is remarkably dull and prices low; 
so much of the Chicago stuff on the mar- 
ket. 

Would like to say a word in reply to other 
correspondents, but have no time at pres- 

nt, this being a very busy season with me, 

R. M. Arco. 
Lowell, Ky. 
>. <m «-+ = — 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Realy to Mr. Root. 


Mr. Error eee say that I was very 
SsOrry ou ree ivions ine May No. of the 
AMEnIcAN Bere JournAL. to find Mr. 
Roots test monial among the list published, 
and it will be a sufficient apology to the 
readers of the JOURNAL, as Well as the vin- 
dieation of my own houor when L say that 
[ have been absent from LUlinois for two 
years, and left tae business and all pens in 
other hands. I know nothing of the plans 
for advertising this spring, but suppose 
when they decide to publish testimonials, 
Mr. Root’s being among them, and consid- 
ered a truthful one, by them, went in with 
the others. L have as good testimonials as 
any published, recgived within a year or 
two, and from those experienced in the use 
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of different extractors. 1 have no doubt 
our machine would tire one, in running it 
all day, more than a geared one, but in 
simplicity, strength and durability, we still 
honestly think, that we are ahead. Gearing 
to machines is slender and liable to break 
and wear out,then they are worthless, unless 
new gearing is obtained. 
Mr. Root intimates that sg only, 
testimonial was given. I 
will give it word for word. 


of his 
lave a copy, and 


MEDINA, O., Novy. 16, 1871. 
Mr. Peabody. 

DEAR Sir :—In answer to your inquiry as 
to how we like yeur Extractor, would say 
that they answer the purpose perfectly in 
our apiary, and that every one whic h we 
have sold is giving per fe ct satisfaction. No 
instruction at all is necessary in using them. 
We at first thought them rather high at $15, 
but after making eareful estimates, from 
our own practical knowledge of mechanical 
work, we decided that a machine so neatly 
and durably furnished, could not well be 
made for less money. A. Ll. Roor & Co. 


Yours Respectfully, 
Denver, Col. J. L. PEABODY. 





My bees wintered through and no loss of 
swarms. Are now out in their summer 
stands—eight in all, one in the woods, Ex- 
tracted over 100 Ibs. and left lots in the 
hives. Could extract quite a lot now and 
not rob them. Iam ie 

Ww. V Moore. 

P.S. I should mention in i lition to the 
extracted honey. I had in box and erocked 
eombs perhaps 75 lbs. more. Ws Ws ee 


We congratulate Mr. Moore upon his 
success. Ile is doing well fora beginner, 
and answering the question so often ask- 
ed, “ Will bees do well in 
Iowa?” 


Northwestern 


5m is the New Idea Hive constructed ? 
B. L. Taylor ealls it the Gallup Hive and 
rec mt nds it for winte ine v. yi. it do you 
think of it ? . HERRING. 

Allen, Ind. 

The Gallup or New Idea Hive is simply a 
large hive eontaining more of the same 
sized frames as are used in any hive. Some 
hold 18 frames, some 20, and we have seen 
them made to hold even 30 frames. Some of 
these frames can be taken out in the fall 
and straw or corn-cobs put in the empty 
space, if left on their summer stands. 

We hear reports from others whose bees 
did not winter as well as Mr. Taylor’s in the 
Gallup hive. We suspect his success was 
quite as much on account of the condition 
of his bees in regard to their stores, and 
‘when these stores were in the hive, as be- 
came of the hive itself. We are certain that 


all of successful wintering depends on some- 
thing besides the hive the bees are in. The 

“New Idea” hive is not a double-walled 
hive. 


I have four strong hives of bees, and con- 
template dividing now and in case they run 
short of honey, stimulate, and keep them up 
by feeding sugar syrup. 

My bee-keeping frie nds here have never 
divided before white clover blossoms, and 
cannot inform me whether bees will con- 
tract comb from syrup or not. May be it is 
in the authorities, but I have run through 
the index of last year’s JouRNAL and read 
Quinby’s chapter on artificial swarming, 
and this point is not touched. 

Will I gain anything by proceeding as 
mentioned ? Lintend to place syrup in the 
ean, and feed through the hole in the honey 
board. Is this right? Plum trees are just 
coming into ——. 

Horicon, Wis. . B. BILLinGuersr. 

Bees will ad comb when fed on 
sugar syrup, if the temperature of the hive 
is high enough. Your way of dividing is a 
good one. Be sure to feed regularly until 
honey is abundant in something outside the 
hives. 


I have three stands of Italian bees, in 
Langstroth hives. One of them lost its 
queen during the winter, and is now doing 
very poorly, under the management of a 
fertile worker. What shall ldo? There are 
bees and honey enough, and brood, such as 
itis? Thave Quinby, what is the next best 
work on bees ? STEPHEN HALL. 

There is no remedy far a fertile worker 
that we ean recommend, except to break up 
the colony. We have tried in vain to do any- 
thing else. The bees seem usually as well 
satisfied with the fertile worker as with a 
queen,and it is difficult to discover which one 
is the layer ina hive 

They will kill a queen if introduced and 
they usually refuse to build queen ce 
even if brood is given them. We 
break it up. 

To do this we would take the hive up and 
carry it some distance away, setting another 
hive in its place, and in this hive put some 
combs and brood. The working force will 
go into that hive and not finding the fertile 
worker there, will reara queen. The fertile 
workers do not leave the hive, and will be 
in the removed one. After a few days the 
bees will all be gone from these combs ex- 
cept a few, and you can take the combs 
away and give them to any hive you choose. 

If there isa better way to get rid of fertile 
workers, we do not know it. 

Prevention is easier than cure inthis case. 
We think no hive has a fertile worker until 
it has been queenless some time. Open and 
examine often, ami as soon as a hive is 
queenless, provide it a queen, or queen cell, 
or brood, and you will not be troubled. 


fullof workers. 
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How shall I prevent robbing among my 
bees? What is the best way to feed them ? 
Please name a good method for curing dys- 
entery. I have lost 8 out of 50 stands by this 
disease. Would you let bees have their frames 
filled with honey comb to winter on ? 

SARAH HARPER. 

You will find our advice with regard to 
robbing in *“ Seasonable Hints.”” We think 
dysentery was caused among your bees by 
their having too much honey in the combs, 
and too little space enipty, for them to clus- 
ter in comfortably. 

If you had used an Extractor among your 
fifty hives last fall, you might have saved 
those that are dead, and [had honey enough 
to pay, over and over again, for the Extract- 
or. We would not advise taking the comb 
away, only to empty part of it. The dysen- 
tery will disappear as pleasant whether and 
natural honey comes. Feed sugar syrup. 


My bees wintered through and no loss of 
swarms. Are now out on their summer 
stands—eight in all,one in the woods. Ex- 
tracted over 100 Ibs. and left lots in the 
hives. Could extract quite a lot now and 
not rob them. 1am greatly encouraged. 

W. W. Moore. 

P.S. I should mention in addition to the 
extracted honey, I had in box and crocked 
combs perhaps seventy-five lbs. more. 

V. W. M. 

We congratulate Mr. Moore upon his sue- 
cess. He is doing well for a beginner, and 
answering the question so often asked, 
“ Will bees do wellin Northwestern Lowa?” 


A Letter From Italy. 


The following letter is from the Editor of 
Le Apicolture, a monthly bee journal pub- 
lished in Milan, Italy, an advertisement of 
which may be found in another column : 

Associazione Centrale D’Incoraggiamento 
per L’Apicoltura in Italia, Milan, May 11, 
1875. 

Thos. G. Newman, Publisher A. B. J, 

HONORED Sir :—Your JOURNAL is found 
exceedingly interesting here, and together 
with the Bienenzeitung, it is considered 
one of the best journals of bee-culture pub- 
lished. We very often publish in ours ex- 
tracts from it, endeavoring to instruct our 
readers in everything which takes place in 
your country with regard to the culture of 
bees. 

Last year was extremely disastrous for 
bee-culture, in consequence of our climate’s 
inclemency. The bees were unable to find 
honey enough in flowers, and the places 
where there are autumnal flourishings were 
the only lucky ones. There was great mor- 
tality in rustic hives, especially towards 
spring, but movable comb hives have all or 


nearly all outlived, and are now swarming 
and completely filled with honey ; so much 
so that we were obliged to give them more 
room. Therefore it appears that this year 
will be an extremely favorable one. 

I do not know if you have ever heard of a 
new publication by our Central Asso- 
ciation, the cromclitographic tables upon 
the anatomy and the enemies of bees. This 
is a beautiful work of thirty tables which 
cost altogether 20 fr., gotten up with the ut- 
most care. They were very much appre- 
ciated at the universal exhibition of Vienna, 
and at the meeting of German bee-keepers 
which took place last year at Halle au der 
Saale. I should be grateful were you to 
speak of them in your JouRNAL. You can 
ask Mr. Dadant, of Hamilton, Ill., about 
them. He is acquainted with them, and he 
will communicate you his opinion. Mean- 
while I have the honor to suliscribe myself, 

ALFONSO VISCONTI DI SALICETO, 

Secretary of the Central Italian Associa- 

tion, and Director of Apicoltore. 


— -——— ee @ se - 


Voices from Among the Hives, 


G. Iniscn, Hickman, Ky., writes:—‘My 
bees are doing well. I hearof but little loss 
here during the winter, and swarms are 
very strong. Poplar and honey locusts are 
in blpom.” 


N, P. ALLEN, Smith’s Grove, Ky.. writes: 
—When I wrote you the first of April, my 
bees were gathering honey from the peach 
and apple blossoms. I had a number of 
hives in top story, and expected to take a 
nice lot of fruit-blossom honey. But it turr- 
ed cold, froze all the blossoms and killed 
all of our fruit. No honey has been gather- 
ed since, except what wkite clover has 
furnished, and that is very little. It seems 
there is no honey in the flowers. It is a 
gloomy prospect, and I fear many swarms 
will perish for the want of stores. 


li. M. Roop, Carson City, Mich., writes: 
—]I wintered 100 stocks in a dry cellar, un- 
der my dwelling, without any loss; no dys- 
entery nor signs of any. 1 housed my bees 
Novy. 12. Kept the temperature of cellar at 
40 to 45 degrees above zero. Set them on 
summer stands March 29. Combs bright 
and clean and bees quite cross; the worst 
sting I ever got was while taking my bees 
out of the cellar this spring. I also had 
some buried, and two left out of doors on 
summer stands, in double walled hives. L 
lost one of the out-door stocks and one of 
those that 1 buried, the rest came out all 
right, but another polar wave put in an ap- 
pearance, April 15, which stopped brood 
rearing in all stocks except those that were 
strong. I united the weak stocks and kept 
them all strong enough to rear brood, in 
spite of cold weather. Inow have 80 strong 
stocks with one set of extra combs for 
about 50 of them, for extracted honey. 
The past winter has convinced very many 
that bees cannot be wintered here with any 
kind of success. 
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W. C. Porter, Albany, Missouri, writes : 
“ There are a good many bees in this locali- 
ty. This year promises to be a good one for 
honey, where the grasshoppers have not 
destroyed vegetation.” 


Cuas. F. Mutn, Cincinnati, O., writes : 
“We have a peculiar honey season in this 
part of the country. Fruit and locust blos- 
soms were frost-killed, and white clover has 
now (June 9th), commenced to make its ap- 
pearance very sparingly. My bees have 
eaten up their stores, but as a little honey is 
shining yet in some of the cells and as my 
time was occupied rather too much by other 
business, I have kept from feeding so far. 
Friend Hill, Mt. Healthy, who has, undoubt- 
edly, the best arranged apiary in the State 
of Ohio, told me the same of his bees yester- 
day. He thinks that we are all ‘candidates 
for blasted hope’ in this part of the country, 
as far as honey is concerned.” 


J. B. Rapp, Owensville, O., writes:— 
“The past winter and spring have been the 
most unfavorable seasons for bees that has 
ever come under my observation. About 
three-fourths of all tle bees in Clermont 
county have died,the balance are in very 

r condition. We had a disastrous frost 
hat destroyed all the blooms of the fruit 
trees, and nearly all of the small fruits, and 
the black locust did not bloom either; and 
to-day I es two hives and was troubled 
very much with robber bees. I went into 
winter quarters with 29 colonies. 
them very weak, yet I did not lose one of 
them. I bought, in December. 9 colonies 
for $50, in box hives,and could not tell 
much about their condition. I lost 3 of 
them, the other six I transferred in March; 
and they are now in splendid condition. I 
have now, by increase and purchase, 42 col- 
onies. We have had good rains lately and 
the white clover is looking very promising.” 


W. B. FREEMAN, Dundee, III., writes:— 
“T commenced about 25 years ago, with two 
swarms and held my own for about 12 
years, when I came across “‘Quinby’s Mys- 
teries of Bee-Keeping,” when I thought I 
could keep bees as well as others. I kept 
bees from that time to 1872, with very good 
success, ranging from 40 to 90, and got what 
honey we could without the extractor. I 
have always wintered in the cellar under 
the sitting room. Piled them up sometimes 
four high and never lost any to speak of. 
In the fall of 1872, I put 81 swarms in the 
cellar and took out 79; increased to 95, and 

ut them in the same cellar in 1872, and took 
‘ light swarms, increased by purchase and 
otherwise to 30, and put them in the cellar 
in 1873. Itook out three very light swarms, 
increased to 20, by purchase, and dividing, 
I put those in the same place, and have now 
only about one-half pint of bees left.” 


M. C. HESTER, Charlestown, Ind., writes: 
“T have just had the first lot of queens 
hatched from the queen I[ received from 
Mrs. Tupper last fall. They are all, with- 
out exception, beauties. I never saw a lot 
of queens, from the same mother, of bright- 
er and more uniform color. She is ver 
prolific, and her drones are also as fine as 
could desire. I consider hera jewel. If all 
imported queens were as perfect as she, 
there would be discount on them. I only 


regret that the season is such that I eannot 
increase my stocks largely and supply them 
all with queens from her, 


We have the 





Some of | 








worst season for bees I have ever known, 
It seems there is nothing out of which the 

ean make honey. My stocks are nearly all 
at work. Some of them I still have to find. 
It appears that even the white clover, of 
which there is a yery scant crop, secretes 
very little honey. Ihave not seen a dozen 
bees on this bloom this season. The April 
freeze killed all the first bloom, and with it 
the poplar buds, the bloom of which is our 
main dependence for honey. The locust 
also failed to bloom, a thing very unusual. 
My bees are barely making a living. I 
don’t expect any surplus this season.” 


Bees.—Sir John Lubbock, M. P., who 
devotes himself a good deal to entomolo- 
gy, dissents from the general idea in re- 
gard to the doings of bees. He claims 
that they are a selfish lot of insects, and 
holds that degree of devotion awarded 
the queen bee is altogether too great. 
There is great difference in the degree of 
their intelligence, and great peculiarities 
with reference to their time of work. 
He believed bees did hear, though he was 
never able to make any sound which they 
were able to recognize. He believed they 
had a keen sense of smell, and that would 
account in many cases for the antipathy 
or otherwise which they are said to have 
for persons. He found that the warmth 
or coldness of his body had much to do 
with their friendliness towards him. 


> > <> ++ oe 


Our New Club Rates. 


We will send the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL and the following periodicals for one 
year, for the prices named below : 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and | 





Novice’s Gleanings for...............- 32.3 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Magazine......... 3.23 
Moon’s Bee World............seeseeeeee 3.25 
All four Bee publications............+-. 5.00 
Swine and Poultry Journal...........+. 2. 

The Chicago Weekly Tribune.......... § 3.20 
The - Weekly Inter-Ocean...... 3.20 
The ° Weekly Journal........... 3.20 
The 2 Weekly Post and Mail.... 3.20 
The Western Rural..........ceseseseeee 3.70 
The Young Folks’ Monthly.....-...-.+- 3.00 
The Prairie Farmer...........cccccecces 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.............++++ 2.3 


iat didi 


ERRATA.—In Mr. J. P. Moore’s article on 
page 142, June number, the word not was 
erroneously inserted, completely altering 
the sense. It should have read thus: “I 

referred to handle bees out of doors, in 

right sunshine, instead of handling in the 
bee house, as Mr. Coe says he prefers todo, 
in the May number.” 
Ce i a 


Let every one writing this office make all 
Postal Orders, Drafts or Checks, payable to 
THomMAs G. NEWMAN. Address everything 
of whatever nature to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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American Bee Bourn, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year,..........+00.+6- $2. 

Two subscribers, sent at the same time,.... 

Three subscribers, sent at the same time,... 

Six subscribers, sent at the same time,...... 9 
All higher clubs at the same rate. 





ADVERTISING RATES FOR 1875. 





SPACE. | 1 Mo.'2 Mos|3 Mos 6 Mos 1 Year. 
DRL, ccsensens $2 00$3 00$4 00$7 00,$ 12 00 
1% Inch........| 3.00} 450 600 1000) 18 00 
ROR. im. 350, 600 800 1300, 23 00 
$ Inches........] 500 8 50 11 50 18 00) 33 00 
4Inches........| 6 50 10 50 14.00 2300; 40 00 
¢Inches........ 9 00) 14 50; 18 00' 33 00) 60 00 
1Column....... 11 00 18 00 21 50 4200) 80 00 
&% Page......... 16 00 25 00 40 00 60 00! 115 00 
ER: naa wees 20 00 35 00 50 00. 80 00) 150 00 








Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising payable quarterly, if 


inserted three months or more. If inserted far less | 


than three months, payable monthly. Transient 
advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 
Address all communications and remittances to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ml. 


-_= 


Single copies of the AMERICAN BEE JouUR- 
NAL are worth 20 cents each. 

Upon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JouRNAL will be found the date at which 
gubscriptions expire. 

Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 
by fault of mail, we are at all times ready to 
send, on application, free of charge. 

Subscribers ym to change their post- 
office address, should mention their old ad- 
dress, as well as the one to which they wish 
it changed. 

Persons writing to this office should either 
write their Name, Post-oftice, County and 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an explicit 
order is received by the publisher for their 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar- 
rearages is made as required by law. 








(" To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements | 
must reach this office by the 20th of the | 
month, to insure insertion in the next issue | 


of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


(> Parties desiring either Langstroth’s 
or Quinby’s Works on Bee-Keeping can get 
them at this office ; but, as the late Congress 
has seen fit to double the rate of Postage 
formerly paid—those ordering should en- 
close twenty cents each for postage. 


GERMAN BEE Stina CurRE.—A_ drop or 
two will remove all trace and effect of a 
sting in a very few minutes. It costs $1.00 
per bottle, but one bottle will last a life 
time. Itis free from all poison, and may 
be successfully used for all insect bites.— 
Can be sent only by Express. 

{=> For sale at this Office. 





(=> Publisher’s Notice. ea 


Finding it to be absolutely essential 
that we should give our personal attention 
to the Chicago office, and there superin- 
tend the rapidly increasing business of 
our general Publishing House, we have 
arranged our matters with reference to 
this change, which takes place at once. 

Our son takes the general management 
ef the Iowa office, with all its details of 
practical work, leaving the way clear for 
the change above referred to. 

Hereafter, in order to secure the prompt 
attention of the publisher, !et all com- 
munications and remittances, as well as 
all matters pertaining to business con- 
nected with the AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL, 
be addressed as follows : 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Our office is located at 196 and 198 
South Clark Street, and we shall be happy 
at all times to receive calls from bee- 
keepers who may be visiting or passing 





’ through the city. 


Tuomas G. Newman, Publisher. 


Honey Markets. 





CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
WM@~we; fair to good, 22@25ec. Extracted, 
choice white, 12@l14c ; fair to good, 10@12c ; 
strained, 8@10e. 

NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. 
Walker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 25¢ 3 
dark 15@20c. Strained honey, 8@10c. Cuban 
honey, $1.00 @ gal. St. Domingo, and Mexi- 
an, 90@95 @ gal. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F. 
Muth, 976 Central Ave. 

Comb honey, 15@25c, according to the eon- 
dition of the honey and the size of the box 
or frame. Extracted choice white clover 
honey, l4c. @ tb. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main st. 

Choice white comb, 22@25c; Extracted, 
12@l14c ; Strained, 6@9c. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations from 
Stearns and Smith, 423 Front st. 


(GS Strained Southern Coast, at 7@10e; 
Comb, 12@20c; the latter figure for San Dei- 
go, in Harbison frames. 


(3s We have no change to note in prices, 
will have new | next month from the 
Southern Coast. The season will be very 
will make the production fully up to last 
short, but the increased number of bees 
season. STEARNS & SMITH. 
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Secure a Choice Queen. 


We have now renewed our offer to send 
a choice tested Italian queen as a premium 
to any one who will send us four subserib- 
ers to THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with 
$8.00. 

This premium, which gives a $5.00 queen 
for four subscribers, will pay any one for 
taking some trouble to extend the cireula- 
tion of the Journal. Premium queens will 
in every case be warranted. 

("By an advertisement in this issue of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, it will be 
noticed that A. Kernberger, has succeeded 
to the business of Baumeister & Co., honey 
dealers in Chicago. 

———— ee @ we 

THE MEDLEY.—From A. I. Root & Co., 
we have received one of their beautiful col- 
lections of the friends of the honey-bee, 
called The Medley. Its size is 10x14 inches 
and contains some 150 photographs with 
names attached. In the centre are the 
likenesses of Mr. Langstroth and Mr. Quin- 
by, surrounded by all the lesser luminaries. 
We believe that Mr. Root sells them at $1.00 
each, and they are well worth it. 

—_——_s~- <> -e oa 

("We acknowlege a copy of the beauti- 
ful engraving of Mr. M. Quinby, from J. H. 
Nellis & Bro., Canajoharrie, New York. 
It is advertised in another column. Every 
bee-keeper should have one. Mr. Q. was 
one of the most reliable writers on apicul- 
ture in this century. 

————_—_—_——_s>~- <> ++ oO 

("We lately had occasion to call at Mr. 
C. O. Perrine’s honey house, and noticed the 
apparent large increase in his business du- 
ring the past six months. He has added 
several rooms to his honey store house, un- 
til he now occupies fourteen thousand square 
feet of flooring, and has handled $30,000 
worth of honey in the past year. We are 
glad to note this, as Mr. P. was almost ruined 
by the great fire of 1871. 

eaten 

To Wuom It MAY ConcERN.—Mrs. Tup- 
er has received at different times through 
his office, in the years of 1873-4, imported 
bees and queens from Italy, to the care of 
the United States Express Co., at New 
York, and they have come through in ap- 
parent good order. V. H. Quick, 

Des Moines. Div. Supt. 





ee 


(Ss We have received from J. F. Erwin,a 
guide for a straight comb, which is a per- 
fect thing. Nothing more need be attempt- 
ed in this line; the end is gained, and t 
the use of this, combs may always be se- 
cured straight. We understand that the 
device is patented. This is as it should be. 
How cheaply it can be afforded, or, indeed, 
how it is made, we have no idea, but if Mr. 
Ervin expects to introduce his guide, he 
will give us particulars in an advertisement 
in the JOURNAL. 


—— es, 


COME SOUTH! 
7 
An Apiary in New Orleans for Sale, 
125 COLONIES Italian (two imported) and 
Hybrid Bees for sale, in frame hives; 
1 Extractor, 7 Vols. American Bee Journal, nu- 
cleus hives, etc., etc.. at a bargain. In view of 
profits of early queen raising and honey resources 
for home, Northera and Western markets, thig 
affords a good opportunity for some enterprising 
man to make a comfortable livelihood with less 


than $500 capital. Address 
JNO. J. RIVERA, New Orleans, La. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE! 


HAVE EIGHT OR TEN STOCKS of pure 

J Italian Bees for sale. cheap. WNearly all in 

Langstroth Hives; the others in Dirgon’s. All in 
ress 


good order, Ad 
EDWARD MANGOLD, 
233 Sixth St.. 
Cincinnati, 0, 





Care Math. Mangold. 
julylm 


A. KERNBERCER, 


(Successor to Baumeister & Co.,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALER IN HONEY 


AND BEESWAX, 
230 West Randolf St., 


CHICAGO. 








L’Apicoltore, Giornale dell’ Associazione 
Centrale Cincoraggiamento per U Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cura della Presidenza 
dell’ Associazione, fondato nell’'anno 1868; esce 
n fascicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustra- 
zioni e copertina, ll prezzo di abbonamento 
annuo pel Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. & 
anticipate.—Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Ger- 
mania, Francia: L 6. — Spagna. Inghilterra, 
Russia, America L. 97. — Un numero separato 
L, Lh. Si spediscono gli arretrati a qualunque 
moments dell’anno. 

Per le annate arretrate L. 4ciascun volume, 
quando Yengano acquistati in numero di tre 
almeno. : 

Dirigere Vimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
del!’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR- 


ROMEO, MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni, N. 
41. 





Honey Extractors. 


Not being quite satisfied with the frame 
and style of honey extractors, heretofore 
offered for sale, I have invented for my own 
use, amachine, which, after two. years of 
trial, satisfies me in every respect. I have 
made afew for my bee-keeping neighbors, 
and they are so well pleased with them, that 
I am induced to offer them forsale. My ex- 
tractor is an open side, low honey receptacle 
and geared machine. A’ single iron rod 
stands in the center, and around this rod the 
combs revolve. It is all of metal, well made 
runs very light, and is strong and durable. _ 

I would refer by permission to Mr. T. F. 
Bingham, of Abronia, Michigan. 

Of those who are using them I would 
name: F. M. Shirley, of Mill Grove, Mich. ; 
Geo. Sherman, Manlius, Mich. ; A. L. Weeks, 
Allegan, Mich. ; and Thomas Burk, Saline, 
Mich. Price, $14.00. Address 

JULIUS TOMLINSON, 
Alleg:n, Mich. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


FROM THE HAMLIN APIARY. 


AFE arrival and purity guaranteed: 
i) Prices.—One tested queen in May, $4 or5 
for $18. Single queens, 5ve less in = suc- 
ceeding month during the season, Cut lum- 
ber fora 16 frame Langstroth Hive. P ‘rices on 
application. BARNUM & PEYTON 
pm3pd Kdgefield June tion, Tenn 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


YO BLACK BEES to interfere with pure 
N fertilization. Unwarranted Queens 
$1.00, Warranted $3.00, from daughters 
of imported stock, or home bred Full Colonies 
Italian Bees $13. Address, 

J. OATMAN & CO. 
Dundee, Kane Co, Ills. 





_ 


NEW YORK HONEY HOUSE 


is now permanently established at 
Nos. 208, 210 and 212, South 5th Avenue, 
and 50 and 52, Grand st., New York, 


I am fully prepared to pay 
goods. 





near Broadway, where 
cash on delivery of 
jan? 4yl 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 


HIGHEST GRADE OF PURITY 


Sent by Mail Post-paid at the 
following prices: 


MRS. S. E. SPAIDS. 


Tested queens, each ... $3. 
Warranted queens, each 1. BU 





These Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who purchase 
tested queens, can rely on them to breed from. 
Queens furnished on short notice, and in all 
cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed, 


PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


“T also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
Brown Leghorn and S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. 
Eggs of the above varieties for hatching, safely 
packed and shipped by express, at $1.50 per 
doz. Safe arrival guaranteed. Address, 
T. N. HOLLETT, 
Pennsville, Morgan County, Ohio. 


QUEENS. 


ay. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
Co., UL, will furnish Italian Queens, or 
full colonies of bee s, all tested pure, and bred 
from select mothers. Low prices. aprtf 


apriy 








IND reader, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


we will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Month y “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE,” Simply write your address plainly 
ona postal card and address 

A, I. ROOT & CO, 


, Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


FOR 1875. 
SHALL breed Italian Queens for the com- 
ing season from imported mothers of un- 
doubted purity, safe arrival and purity guar- 
anteed in every shipment. Prices very low, 
Circulars sent free. Address, D. P. MYERS, 
4y1 - West Salem, Wayne Co., 0. 


ty FEEDER. 
—| The BEST in use. 
ch cl by mail 35 cents. 


Circular free. Address 
co) 


C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
Sprout Brook, N. %®. 
BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROS HS 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY’ BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 

For l0c. additional we send “MAGNIFICENT 

PREMIUM ROsE,”” Elegant Descriptive Cata- 

logue sent free to all who apply. THE 

WINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 











aprém 


QUEENS AND FULL STOCK, 
ALSO FIRST CLASS POULTRY FOR’75 
For Circular 


Orders for 1875 booked now. 


Address, 
R. M. ARGO, 
_ Gant 5tf) Lowell, Garrard, Co., Ky. 


HONEY BOXES. 


WILL furnish the wood (4 pieces, top, bot- 
tom and ends for one of the Best, Sim- 
plest and Cheapest boxes in the market, size, 
4'4x6x5\% inches high, or will vary the size to 
suit purchasers at the followi ing reduced rates: 
$5 00 per hundred for 500 or more at one time, 
$5.50 per hundred, for less than 500. Will 
send any quantity desired. Also a handsome 
Bronzed Label, 75c. per hundred. Samples 
of both by mail, 25 cents. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address, GEO. H. WELLS, 
aprm4pd Middle tow n, Conn. 


Queens for 1875. 


FOURTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN PROPAGATING. 
SHALL Breed direct from Imported 
Mothers, and guarantee purity and safe 
arrival to purchasers. The price will be very 


low. Send for my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
feb74tf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass, 





Bee Management. 


NY one interested in controling bees 
with pleasure and profit, will procure 
Quinby’s Smoker sent by mail, $1.60. 
Bees and “1 never before offered, will 
be furnished 
M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville. Mont. Co., N Y, 
Send for circular and price list. 
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QUEENS! 


HE BAY STATE APIARY. We have made 
the breeding of Italian Queen Bees a 
specialty for the past fourteen years. Queens 
sent by mail, purity and safe arrival guaranteed, 
price $1.50 each, or $17.00 per dozen. 
H. ALLEY. 
7m3 Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


THE BEST 
NORTH and SOUTH LINE 


IN IOWA, 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND 
MINNESOTA RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains 
Each Way Daily, 


Connecting with trains of the 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
AT CEDAR RAPIDS, 
foing North, 12:20 A. M., and 1:25 Pp. M. 
Going South, 4.05 A. M., and 7:10 P. M. 

Making the best route 
To BURLINGTON and the SOUTH, 
CEDAR FALLS, WATERLOO 
AUSTIN, SAINT P 
And all parts of 
NORTHERN I0WA AND MINNESOTA, 
Miller Couplers and Westinghouse Air 
Brakes on all passenger trains. 
Sleeping Cars on all night trains. Tickets, 
Time Cards and all information given by 
Agents of the D. 8. W. R’y. 
W. W- WALKER, 
Gen’! Sup’t. 
C. J. IVES, Gen’! Pass, & Ticket Ag’t, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 





AUL, 


Keokuk & Des Moines Railway. 
No. 141. TIME TABLE. 


Taking Effect 
May 23d. 


1875. 


WESTWARD. 


EASTWARD. 
3 ARRIVE. 
No. 1. No, 2. No. 4. 
7:30 a.m Keokuk ....3:50 p.m. 4:30 a.m 
9:10 ** Farmington2:15 * 2:35 
10:00 Summit....1:30 “ 1:38 
11:00 “ Eldon * 12:35 
11:55 “* Ottumwa..12:00 m. 11:45 

$ 12:37 p.m Eddyville..10:55 ‘* 10:02 
11:50 12:42 ** Transfer...10:50 “* 9:58 
12:10a.m. 1: ** Oskaloosa.10:25 “ 9:33 
eM > Ties | : * 8:40 

2:52 ‘© 8:25 ‘* Altoona. ...7: * 6:38 
8:25 “* 755 ** ar. Des M.,lv.7:15 a.m 6:00 p.m 
, CONNECTIONS. 

At Keokuk with the Toledo, Wabash & West- 
ern Railroad; Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Mississippi 
Valley Western Railways, and the Packets on the 
Mississippi River. 

At Farmington with the Burlington & South- 
western Railroad. At Eldon with the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, (Southwestern 
branch.) At Ottumwa with the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad, and St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northern Railroad. At Eddyville 
t-ansfer with the Central Railroad of Iowa. At 
Des Moines and Altoona with the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad. At Des Moines 
with the Des Moines & Fort Dodge Railroad, At 
Grand Junction with the Chicago & Morth- 
western Railroad. At Fort Dodge with the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Fare as low as the lowest. Sleeping cars on all 
night trains. Geo. H. Griggs, Gen’! Supt. 

JOHN GIVEN, Gen’l Ticket Ag't. 





CERMAN 


BEE-STING CURE! 


From time immemorial, since man has coveted 
the sweet nectar gathered and stored by the busy 
bee, the bee-keeper has feared the poisonous 
effects resulting from the sting of the honey bee, 
while many have been deterred from enterin the 
apicultural arena; not a few have abandoned the 
pursuit for a like cause, while the world at large 
are cognizant of the fact that the virus froma 
single “bee-sting has resulted in death to persons 
who have been stung. With these facts in view, 
it need hardly be stated that the bee-keeper has 
sought by all means in his power to discovers 
remedy for the sting of a bee. 

In the language of a recent editorial of the 
American Bee Journal, ** Any alkali application 
is good; soda and blue-bags are recommended; 
a drop of honey, garden soil, spirits of hartshorn, 
alcohol and tincture of iodine are among the 
external applications. But, (continues the editor 
of the American Bee Journal,) we have discarded 
every other application since becoming acquaint 
ed with a German remedy lately introduced. A 
drop or two will remove all trace or effect ofa 
sting in a very few minutes. It oosts but a irifle 
per bottle, and a single bottle will last a bee-keeper 
a life-time.” 

With suck evidence as this before the reader, 
we hardly deem it necessary to say one word 
further in commendation of this remedy. If you 
would go among your bees without the fear of 
being stung, 


USE THE GERMAN BEE-STING CURE! 


This preparation (imparted to the proprietor by 
a German friend, used by his ancestors for over 
an hundred years, and now for the first time pre- 
pared by ecientifie chemists,) after having been 
fully and thoroughly tested, is introdu-ed to 
Apiarians to supply a want long felt by the fra- 
ternity. Its efficacy is thorough and complete 
when the directions are complied with. 

The German Bee-sSting Cure is free from 
all poison, and may be successfully used in all 
insect bites. 

Priee $1.00 per bottle; sent only by Express. 

WM. S. HAWLEY, Proprietor. 
116 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 
For sale also by D. L. ADAIR, Hawesville, Ky. 
and at the office of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


196 & 198 South Clark St., 
CHICAGO, 


Bees and Queens! 


The late season prevented all early rearing of 
queens, but we now offer to send 





One tested Italian Queen for 

Three - ao 

Six ae st eam 

Nucleus hives containing four frames of 
comb and tested queen, 

Small colonies with eight frames of comb, 
plenty of bees and good prolific queen,.. 
Safe arrival. in all cases, guaranteed. 

We prepay the charges on all queens to any 
point, but not on the colonies or nuclei, Out 
arrangement with the express company enables 
us to send at reduced rates to our customers. 
We send geod, plain, well-made hives at $1.0 
each. Boxes for surplus honey at $1.00 per doz 
en. Glass honey jars at lowest prices. Honey 
extractors from §10.00 to $18 00. All orders filled 
promptiy. Money must be sent in registered 
letter or postal order. Address 

ITALIAN BEE CoO.. 
Des Moines, lc wi 


Wee 
12.0 
20.0 


15.0 
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Chicago & North-Western Ry, 


Passengers for CHICAGO, Detroit, Tole- 
do, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toron- 
to, Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
§t. Louis, Cario, San Francisco, Scramento 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Counci 
Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, Marquette, Es- 
canba, Menasha, Madison, sheyenne, 
Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all points North, West, 





South and East, should buy their tickets via | 


CHICAGO and the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago | 


with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 


Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- | 


burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee 
Line and Pan Handle Routes, for all points 
EAST and SOUTH-EAST, and with the 
Chicago & Alton and Lllionois Central for all 
points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Omaha for all far 
West points. 

Close connections are made at junction 
points with trains of all cross roads. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 

These celebrated cars are run on all night 
trains on all the lines of this road. 

Among the 


Inducements offered by this Route 


to the traveling — are all the modern 
improvements: Rock and Gravel Ballasted 
Track, Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, 
Parlor and Drawing Room Day Coaches, 


Smoking and Lounging Cars, Westinghouse — 


Safety Air Brakes, Miller’s Patent Safety 
Coupling and Plattorms, Speed, Safety, and 
Absolute Comfort. 


tunning through Five Great States, 
and operating over 2,000 miles of road, this 
Company presents to the traveler facilities 
that ARE NOT and CANNOT be offered by 
any Competitor. 


if you wish the best traveling accommoda- | 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this ' 


route, and will take no other. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Passenger Agt. 


New Route to Des Moines. 


les Moines & Minnesota BR. R. 
NARROW GAUGE. 


Makes close connections at AMES with all 
Passenger Trains on the CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN Railroad. 

Most Direct, Shortest and Cheapest Route 





from all the Northern Half of the Statetothe | 


Capital. It is emphatically THE PHKOPLES’ 
830A D, being built and owned exclusively by 
lowa men. 

TRY It AND SEE HOW YOU LIKE IT 
Trains leave Des Moines at 11 a. m. and 4:30 
-m. Arrive at Ames 1:25 and 7:35 p. m. 
Trains leave Ames at Ta.m. ands p,m. 


Arriye at Des Moines at 1) a. m. and 5:40 | 


p.m, 
J... SMART, JAS. CALLANAN, 
Gen'l Supt. President 


THE MILD POWER 


= CURES#: 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST 
ample experience, an entire success. Simple, 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable. They are the only 
medicines perfectly adupted to popular use—so 
simple that mistakes cannot be made in | 
them ; so harmless as to be free from danger; a! 
80 efficient as to be always reliable. They have 
the highest commendation from all, and will 
always render satisfaction. 
Nos. Cures... Cents. 
. Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, . . 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic, . . 
. Crying-Colic, or Teething of Infants, . 
. Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults, . 
. Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic, . 
. Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting, . . 
. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, . . ° 
. Neuralgia, ‘l'oothache, Faceache, . 
. Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo, 
. Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach, . . . 
. Suppressed, or Painful Periods, . 
. Whites, too Profuse Periods, . .. 
3. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing, . 
. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
5. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains, . 
. Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues, 
. Piles, blind or bleeding, . . .... 
. Ophthalmy, and Sore or Weak Eyes, . 
. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza, . 
. Whooping-Cough, violent coughs, . 
21. Asthma, oppressed Breathing, . . . 
22. Kar Discharges, impaired hearing, . 


3. Scrofula, enlurged glands, Swellings, 

. General Debility, Physical Weakness, 
25. Dropsy and scanty Secretions,. . . . 

. Sea-Sickness, ~~ a riding, . 

7. Kidney-Disenase, Gravel, . . « « « 

" Rervens Debility, Seminal Weakness 

orinvoluntary discharges, 2 2 « «+ ol 

9. Sore Mouth, Cuuker, . . . e 50 

. Urinary Weal ness, wettingthebed,. 50 

. Painful Periods, with Spasms, . . 50 

. Disease of Heart, by Ipitations, etc.,. 100 

. Epilepsey, Spxsms, St. Vitus’ Dance, . 1 00 

. Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat, . . 

. Chronic Congestions and Eruptions, 50 

Vials, 50 cents, (except 24, 32 and 33), . $100 
FAMILY CASES. 
Case (Moroceo) with above 33 large vat ont 
anual of directions, e ° e 
Py 4-8 of 20 large vialsand Book, 600 

Single Boxes and Vials us above. 

a@- These remedies are sent by the 
case or single box to any part of the 
country. free of Charge, om receipt of 
price. Address 

mphreys’ 

_ omeopathic Medicine Co., 

Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwar, New York. 
For Sale b7 all Druggists. 





APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 


Italian Queens, Pure and Prolific ! 
Fr ANK BENTON, 
Cotlese Aplary, Knoxville, Tenn, 


Bee-Keepers, s-nd for circular. 6m3 


4 LUTE DIVORCES OBTAINED from 
Lt Courts of ditferent Ss ates tor desertion, &c. 
No charge until divorce granted. Address, 

M. HOUSE, Attueney. 194 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GET THE BEST! 


The best is the Cheapest. 


MURPHY’S 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 





is the strongest and most durable light running 
Honey Extractor in the market. No danger of 
breaking the most tender comb, as the wire cloth 
holding the comb cannot sag. Also the best 


KNIFE FOR JUNCAPPING 
the comb; price of Knife, by mail, 75 cents. 
. For particulars address. R. R. MURPHY, 
Fulton, Whiteside Co., ., 
Or Dr. A. B. MASON 
feb6mos 174 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O 


Good Opening for Bee-keepers Wishing 
to so West! 
A SMALL CHOICE IMPROVED 


FARM FOR SALE, 


Well adapted to Bee-keeping. As good land s 
can be found in Missouri. Near the thriving 
town of Ridgely. Will be sold very low for 
cash, or on reasonable time. Address, 
ITALIAN REE ©CO., 
oe Moines, Iowa, 


UNCIE APIARY.—Italian Bees and 
Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each, Purity 

and safe arrival gu: iranteed. 
P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind. 


FOR SALE! 


10 COLONIES OF BEES. and Farm of 69 
acres; extra good location. Average re- 
reipts per colony per annum for four years, $14.00, 
1 have to change climate on account of health, 
For particulars, address G,. M. DALE, 
june75tf Border Plains, lowa. 








———.. 


1875. 1875. 
GLEN APIARIES, 


=,500 Honey Extractors, 
300 Gerster’ s Wax Extractors, 
2000 Home Bred QUEENS, 


ALSO 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 
, ey SUPPLIES at bottom prices. Circu- 
lars FREE. Address, 
A. GRAY & CO., 
Reily, 


IMPORTERS, 


aprv4tf Butler Co., 0, 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address, 
Ss. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 
DEALER IN HONEY, 


feb74tf 926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo 





Books for Bee-Keepers. 


OR SALE at the office of the AMERICAN Bes 

JOURNAL. Sent on receipt of price and 

postage. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keepi : 

Postage on either of the above. 20 cents. 
Adair’s Annals of Bee Culture, 1870, 2 
The American Bee Keepers’ Guide. 

E. Kretchmer, in paper covers, 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book, 
Bees and their Management, 
“by Mrs. Tupper... 


$2.00 
1.50 


Address all orders to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, Il), 


$5 to $2 Classes of working people of 


both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, 
than anything else. We offer employment 
that will pd handsomely for every hour's 
work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address, atonce, Don’t delay. 
Now is the time. Don’t look for work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STINSON & CoO., 

mar5yl Portland, Maine, 





per day. Agents wanted. All 











